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THE MOST USEFUL REGULATOR 
ANY DISTRIBUTION MAN CAN 
CARRY IN STOCK/ 





HIGH PERFORMANCE * LOW COST 


When you carry a stock of Rockwell "1001" regu- 
lators, you have at hand a ‘‘man-of-all work’ who 
can handle a multitude of control jobs. Too, you 
get the finest degree of control accuracy from the 
pilot loaded diaphragm. Durable construction and 
economical price make the Rockwell “1001” an 
exceptional value. Follow the example of many 
wise distribution men—keep several in your ware- 


house for emergencies. Write for bulletin 1059 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Columbus 
Houston Kansas City los Angeles New York Pittsburgh 


San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 






— 


y You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL : 
For Everything in Measurement and Control —& \ ; 
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MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


NO-BLO 


PRECISION MADE 


Mueller Gas Curb Stops are designed and manu- 
factured to precision standards. Materials must 
pass exacting specifications. 


PRECISION TESTED 


Every Mueller Curb Stop is tested for precision 
manufacture by modern equipment and skilled 
technicians. Mueller Stops are factory tested and 
operated at 125 pounds of air pressure, and hy- 
drostatically tested for ample safety factor. 


PRECISION PROVED 


The final proof of precision manufacture is out on 
the job. Mueller Curb Stops are used with con- 
fidence by the gas industry. Their experience 
proves the long-lived qualities of Mueller Gas 
Stops and the wide variety of other Mueller equip- 
ment. For additional information, contact your 
Mueller representative or write for Catalog 55. 





HI-BTU OIL GAS 


with HEAVY OIL 
Oil and gas have flowed in abundant quantities 
since The Gas Machinery Company built the 
first four-shell oil gas set for A.G.A. research on 
heavy oil. 


& 


Following A.G.A. tests in 1948, a development 
program was immediately initiated in this field 
as a logical extension to the oil gas work which 
we had been doing for years with other gas oils. 
Specific requirements of gas utility companies 
called for variations in type of construction. Con- 
sequently, we developed a four-shell regenerative 
set, a two-shell regenerative set, and twin and 
single generator sets with back blast, any of 
which can be built from existing shells or can 
be entirely new construction. 








Here are the results to date for equipment built 
for heavy oil by The Gas Machinery Company: 


Number of installations operating 25 sets 
Production to date 

Hi-Btu Gas 10,500,000,000 Cu. Ft. 
Heavy oil consumed 126,000,000 Gallons 
Total savings in oil (@ 3c diff. $3,780,000 


These heavy oil gas sets are in service every day, 
frequently on a 24-hour basis. The oils employed 
contain from 6% to 12% Conradson Carbon. 


The Gas Machinery Company has also continued 

with the development and installation of oil gas 

generating equipment for peak load and standby 

al purposes, using light or medium oils: A total of 

lative Oil Gas Set. over 150 oil gas installations with generating 
capacity of 475,000,000 CFD. 


We are proud of our part in this contribution to the gas industry. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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YOU SAVE % IMPORTANT WAYS 


ae 


with Reliance Meter — § Bar Regulators 
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Save Fittings — 
Less Piping, Fewer Joints 


Regulators attach to 
American Meter Company 5B or 5M Tinned 
Steelcase Meters by straight 
Save Installation and . sata iaenecaaie 
Service Time 
Type MH and MHR Regulators com- 
Save Capital — 5 bine the field proven Reliance Type H Regu- 
= : lator with a meter bar, providing a compact, 
Lower Initial Investment effective unit which conserves space, capital 
‘ and labor costs. The regulators are particu- 
Save Trouble from Piping : C larly suited for house or service low pressure 
Strains and Leaks installations on intermediate and high pres- 
ry sure gas distribution systems. An inverted 
vent connecton is optional. Type MHR Regu- 
lator has a built-in mechanical relief valve. 
Reliance Regulators are built with the 
ities iat oad precision and extreme care characteristic of 
join regulators with 58 and 108 American Meter Company's century-old tra- 


lroncase or 10B and 10M ' dition of “Sustained Accuracy at Lower Cost.” 
Tinned Steelcase Meters. 


Save Space 


Write for specifications and capacities 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race St., Philadelphia 


Albany * Alhambro * Amarillo * Atlanta * Baltimore AMERICAN MERICAN 
Birminghum * Boston * .Chicago * Dallas * Denver yeoman 


Erie * Houston * Kansas City * los Angeles * New 1) OS ot we op: ft fer ts SF. BB a 
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This month... 


Taking a preponderance of mail on the subject as 
evidence, which we sometimes do when we want to 
prove a point, it appears that a number of manufac- 
turers as well as utilities are in complete accord with 
our January editorial observations “Cooperation with- 
out Coddling,” in which we opined that the gas utili- 
ties had better get into the merchandising business, 
and resolve to stay in, if they don’t want to lose every- 
thing but the cellar load to electricity. 

. o . 

There is often a fly, however, in the most soothing 
of ointments; and we cannot overlook the fact that 
some of the most laudatory of the letters we receive 
are from appliance manufacturers whose company 
names seldom, if indeed ever, find their way into our 
monthly advertisers’ index. It must be a recrudescence 
of the “Let’s-you-and-him-fight” sort of encourage- 
ment that we learned to know, and sometimes to 
prudently disregard, in the school yard arenas of our 
childhood. 

. o . 

When the trials and tribulations of 1952 seem about 
to get us down we sometimes like to look through the 
old volumes of the JoURNAL, dating back as they do to 
1859. We are impressed and often encouraged by the 
fact that present problems of gas operations as well 
as those of publishing differ not too greatly from those 
of nearly a century ago. A few of the more con- 
templative cullings of ninety and fifty years ago will 
be found on page 19 under the heading, “Old Days 
Recalled.” We recommend them as quieting to im- 
patient souls who, like ourselves, sometimes can’t see 
why in hell things can’t be all straightened out over- 
night. 

. . . 

Were it not for the fact that modesty forbids us 
mentioning it here, we would be inclined to make 
something of the latest circulation count on AMERI- 
CAN Gas JOURNAL which shows an increase of 70 per- 
cent paid since we started our present tour of duty in 
June 1949. 
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SOFT SEATED INNER VALVE 


Through the proven application of “O-Ring” construction, Fisher Governor 
Company now makes available a highly improved soft seat inner valve 
for the many gas regulator installations where 100% shutoff is required 

by load conditions. 















@ Simple to set and adjust for 
positive, tight shut-off. 

@ Has ability to withstand pres- 
sure drops up to 250 PSI with- 
out damage. 

@ Provides full static pressure bal- 
ance. 











@ Dynamic pressure characteristic 
tends to close valve. 

@ Excellent secondary metal to 
metal seating prevents fatigue 
of “O-Ring” seal. 

@ Simple quick replacement of 

standard parts. 
















Fisher Type 298K-61L — one of the 
many types now available with 
soft seat “O-Ring” seals. 
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--- one 


prescription 











wont cure 


all ills! 





one odorant won't cure 
all odorization problems 


One prescription will not do for every patient, even of introduction will provide the best and most eco- 


nomical method of odorizing your gas. 





though some patent medicines claim differently. THE 
One of our trained technical men, all of whom are 


. SAME IS TRUE OF GAS ODORANTS. That is why we iat al bai ; 
specialists in gas odorization, will be happy to go 


have six different kinds of CAPTAN available. One over your problem with you and point out how you 


of these CAPTAN Odorants plus the proper method can do your gas odorization better and at lower cost. 





a) 


This service is yours for the asking. 
Take advantage of it today. 




















a 





an 


Natural Gas Odorizing Co., Inc. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1645 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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© Black dots represent i 

original cast tron 
mains in Servicew 
* Red stars represent 
cast iron mains in Ser. 
Vice 100 years or more 
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* 
AMERICA PROVES IT! The above map shows cities woe 
having some or all of their original cast iron water or Ly —— 
gas mains still in service. The red stars indicate 34 n® 
cities having cast iron water or gas mains in service % 
that were laid a century or more ago. “Se 
S 
eS 
K 
SURVEYS PROVE IT! A recent study directed by 35 [*= 
Water Works Associations shows that 96% of all cast +e 
iron water mains, 6-inch and over, ever laid in 25 Leptin 
representative cities, are still in service. 
SIZE ‘OF MAINS 
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Europe proves it! The oldest cast iron 
wnat 





hter mains in the world, by authenticated 





cords, supply the town and parks of Ver- 
ww@ilies, France. They were installed in 1664 
Pe. d are still functioning after 287 years of 
4 vice. Other cities in France, Germany and 
e British Isles have cast iron mains in 


i. vice that are over 100 years old. 


America proves it! Original cast iron 
pins are still serving 57 of America’s largest 
tic Wes. And 34 cities have either cast iron 


sa. (pter or gas mains in service that were laid 


ai EUROPE PROVES IT! World'sa> 
oldest existing cast iron water 
main installed 287 years ago 
by order of King Louis XIV. 
It carries water 15 miles from 
the River Seine to Versailles, 
France. 
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CAST IRON PIPE... 


over 100 years ago (see map). 


Surveys prove it! An exhaustive study, 
directed by a Joint Committee representing 
3} Water Works Associations, shows that 96% 
of all cast iron water mains, 6-inch and over, 
ever laid in 25 representative cities, are still 
in service (see chart). 

Yes, history proves beyond doubt that 
cast iron pipe has the stamina and the strength- 
factors that pipe must have to serve depend- 
ably under the paved streets of cities, towns 


and villages. 







ST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION; THOS. F.WOLFE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3. 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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COMPUTERS f. - FLOW COMPUTER —~, 
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@ 
FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas | —— 1935 BY 

per hour ey 10 to 500M a 2 an Inc. 
Pipe diameters .... . 94" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 Dp Reg a at 
Specific gravities .... .1.5 to .35 - ane -INCH,. 
Constants . 1400 to 1000 J 
Pipe length (feet) .. .30 to 30,000 “Nori PIPL TEE 
poearee epee 

Ilyty | 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 100 to TOMM 
Pipe diameters 34" to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. . 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 _ | * 
Pipe length (feet) .. . 100 to 5,000 Ati. JOURNAL 


m | h i| = HIGH PRESSURE 
Pipe length (miles) su,” GAS FLOW COMPUTER 

















The computers are printed ‘ _ a 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


mes Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, we 
New York 17, N. Y. LENCTH or PIPL 
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C.C.R. installations, The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, Station ‘‘B”’ 


( SERVICE -PROVED--C. CR. ) 


Since 1949, when the first U.G.I. Cyclic Catalytic HIGH CAPACITIES 
Reforming* Process was placed in operation, one 
installation after another has followed. Nine are now in No matter what your project, we invite you to share 
service, six of them long enough to demonstrate their our experience and facilities as designers, constructors 
effectiveness. The other installations have just been and consulting engineers. 
completed. Three of the nine are converted carburetted 
water gas sets; others, new sets of 12’ 0’’ 2-shell stand- 
ard design. The experimental stage has been success- 


rd design. The experimental stage has been success INSTALLATIONS OF U.G.. CYCLIC CATALYTIC 
rE ne Me Ai ay lalla REFORMING PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


LOW INVESTMENT COST—modification of existing I'he Philadelphia Gas Works Company (’49) Philadelphia, Pa 
; : - . . Naecee 9 Philadelphia Electric Company W. Conshohocken, Pa 
equipment or installation of new units is practical and The Harrisburg Gas Company Harrisburg, Pa 
economical. Consumers Gas Company Reading, Pa 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company Bethlehem, Pa 
LOW PRODUCTION COST utilizes natural as or The Philadelphia Gas Works Company ('50) Philadelphia, Pa 
L.P A E 8 ' The Philadelphia Gas Works Company (51) Philadelphia, Pa 
<. gases. The Philadelphia Gas Works Company (’51) Philadelphia, Pa 
‘. : Per ; Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation Rochester, N. Y 
FLEXIBiLiT Y— interchanges with existing gas mixtures. ' 








-demonstrated on _ operations 
producing billions of cubic feet of sendout gas. 














*Patents Pending 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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...it’s the exciting new 


SELLA EZA, 


gas range with the exclusive 


E Wheel-about 


extra table-top Storage Cart 








extra work space 
anywhere in the kitchen! 
Women like the Wheel-about 
because it gives them an 
extra table top that 
disappears when not in us« 
. A real step-saver, too, since 
7, it rolls easily and turns ir 
any direction. 


















extra storage space 
within easy reach! 
A large drawer on roller ball 
bearings holds small cooking 
utensils. Two spacious bins 
provide ample storage space 
for cake tins, sauce pans, etc 











handy cutting-board top! 

A hard-maple, non-warping 
board securely set in the 
cart frame gives the house- 
wife a real “butcher's block 
Lifts out for easy washing 











Saves steps... saves work... at the range... the sink, 
the refrigerator ...and disappears when not in use! 








V 


Not since automatic controls has any cooking appliance offered 
A limited number of Universal such dramatic new impact on the sales floor! 
The range itself is Universal’s famous, fabulous Marlboro 
model with all the great Universal features that have won the 
available in certain localities. loyalty of millions of good cooks. But the exclusive new 
Act Today! For complete information Wheel-about cart feature is the big news—the good news for sales. 
¢ Backed by a powerful merchandising program, it will be 
about your opportunity— the most effective store traffic-builder in the business—a “plus” 
write, wire or phone... sales feature that will put Universal dealers farther out front 
than ever in 1952! 


Gas Range franchises are now 





CRIBBEN & SEXTON CO. - 700 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. + CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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THE Sady WAY 


WITH 


MPI 


GAS FLOOR FURNACES 


° E TO SELL 


° Easy TO INSTALL 
’ Easy TO SERVICE 


° E ON GAS BILLS 


Empire floor furnaces are easy to install 
and service —no expensive excavation is 


necessary, no air ducts are required. 


Low first costs, plus low operating cost, 
provide greater customer satisfaction and 


increased sales. 

















See your local EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE or write direct to 


STOVE COMPAN Y 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ZF FLOOR FURNACES 
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Editorial: | 





In the Right Direction 


FWNHE newly appointed American Gas Association 

: committee authorized by the Executive Board of 
that association to investigate the whole problem of 
customer service responsibility is scheduled to hold its 
first meeting early in March. The importance of this 
committee, and the implications of its ultimate findings 
and recommendations to the gas industry, cannot be 
overestimated. 

We conceive this to be a move as far reaching in its 
potential, and as significant to industry public rela- 
tions, as was the establishing of approval requirements 
standards for gas appliances when that started, over 
twenty-five years ago. 

The task that confronts the committee is one of her- 
culean proportions, and the very urgency of the prob- 
lems to be dealt with demands that the studies go for- 
ward at the greatest possible speed that is consistent 
with thoroughness. But while we editorially applaud 
quick and decisive action, when such action is called 
for, we recognize that there are times when only the 
most painstaking investigation of every aspect of a 
situation can give promise of sound and lasting con- 
clusions. 

In times past we have strongly criticized the failure 
of the gas industry and its association to come to grips 
with the problem of servicing responsibility. And we 
have had ample evidence to prove that many industry 
leaders have shared our feelings. But now the correct 
and necessary steps are being taken to overcome that 
past failure; and we welcome the opportunity to be 
equally outspoken in support of those whose findings 
and recommendations are to be relied upon in formu- 
lating what we trust will become basic and enduring 
industry policies. 

The experience records, both good and bad, of many 
utilities will have to be studied before these policies 
can be established. It must be a matter of top manage- 
ment concern, and it should be clearly stated as such, 
that individual company experience is to be made 
available to the committee wherever, and as soon as, 
it is asked for. 

For even while the committee is preparing for its 
first meeting, the results of bad policy, or no policy at 
all, are still accumulating. 
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Just a few days ago, the industry took its regular pe- 
riodic lambasting in the New York area with the pub- 
lication in the daily papers of a melancholy prediction 
by Assistant Health Commissioner Jerome Trichter 
that between February 5 and April 15 there will be be- 
tween 35 and 45 deaths in the city from carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, if gas users fail to heed the health de- 
partment’s warning that they must keep windows open 
at least two inches from the top in any room in which 
a gas flame burns overnight. 

The Daily News, with true journalistic appreciation 
of the value of implication by association, carried the 
story at the end of its obituary column, headed “Sees 
35 More Deaths by Gas.” The New York Post adopted 
a slightly more optimistic tone in its head, which read 
“If You Use Gas and Still Keep Alive—Here’s How,” 
speading the story over two columns, top of the page. 

We have no word of condemnation for Commis- 
sioner Trichter. In an area where the servicing respon- 
sibility for gas appliances has been rejected by the gas 
utility, he is merely trying to enable some of his fellow 
citizens to remain alive. But—it is a sorry commentary 
on the low estate to which the policies of one gas com- 
pany can debase the public relations of what is proudly 
referred to as the sixth biggest industry in America. 

It is regrettable that one bad local situation, cen- 
tralized in Manhattan, has done so much to color the 
appraisal of all gas utility service. But if it has awak- 
ened the rest of the industry from the lethargy of com- 
placency on the subject of servicing responsibility, we 
have no doubt that in the long run the grim experience 
will prove beneficial. 

Certainly as we view the roster of committee per- 
sonnel, under the leadership of Howard Noyes, repre- 
senting companies large and small from every section 
of the United States we are most sanguine in our an- 
ticipation of the far reaching good that its labors will 
accomplish. 
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New Electronic System Cuts Time and Cost 
For Customer Billing and Accounting 


PPLICATION of electronic equip- 
ment to business machines has 
made it possible to boost the 

billing and accounting accuracy, increase 
speed and lower operational costs at 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. The 
change was necessitated by the com- 
bined problems of clerical computing 
and adding 190,000 delayed payment 
charges, carrying over 130,000 delin- 
quent balances to new bills and adding 
machine listing of about 1,000,000 items. 
Clearly, the three primary customer 
records, route ledger, addressing plate, 
and office record of bills, were in need 
of procedural overhaul. The vast num- 
ber of manual operations certainly would 
not grow lighter, in view of the antici- 
pated continuation of our 60,000-in- 
crease in customers, since 1945. 

A basic decision in considering solu- 
tions to the problem was the elimination 
of all customers’ records excepting a 
punched card. The coordinated mech- 
anization of billing and accounting for 
about 570,000 customers, which was 
considered to be best in this particular 
case, was accomplished in eleven months 
and now two punched cards completely 
displace the route ledger sheet, the ad- 
dressing plate and the office record. 


Meter Reading 

Every day, the individual billing cards 
for each of the approximately 30,000 
meters to be read that day are sent to 
the meter reading division. Route bind- 
ers hold the cards firmly in place and 
protect them from most damages that 
might create difficulty in the subsequent 
machine processing of the cards. 

All information that is needed for 
proper meter reading is on the cards. 
This includes coded data on bad dogs, 
broken steps and unusual meter loca- 
tions. 

The meter reader records the index by 
placing pencil strokes in the appropriate 
spaces, “lozenges,” on the cards. Cards 
for meters that have not been read are 
returned to the office separately and in 
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by Robert R. Lockhart 


Manager, Tabulating Division, Commercial Department 


Philadelphia Gas Works Company 





Mastermind of the International Business 

Machine electronic calculator (above), 

takes a file drawer of meter cards, as 
first step in high-speed system. 


many cases an estimated reading is 
made as part of the office routine. The 
meter reading division returns the cards 
for the billing operations in the original 
file drawers. 


Preliminary Calculation and Review 

Cards returned from the meter read- 
ing division are run through a reproduc- 
ing machine that “reads” the pencil 
marks for meter index and converts 
them into punched holes. At the same 
time, the reading date is punched on 
each card and the last date for payment 
is printed. 

[he cards are machine-separated by 
rate and run through an electronic cal- 
culator. This machine subtracts the pre- 
vious from the current index to compute 
the gas used, it adjusts for the Btu sent 
out and then applies the adjusted-gas- 
used through the rate blocks to compute 





The complex mechanical brain revealed 

(below), during installation check-up by 

PGW and IBM experts. Equipment con- 
verts pencil marks to holes. 
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Meter reader placing pencil strokes in 
proper spaces that tell all about gas 
consumption. See card below. 


the proper gross and net amounts of the 
bills. 

Other factors, such as multiple-month 
gas usage and invoice billing are prop- 
erly priced while computing normal one- 
month billings. These factors are proven 
on a second run. 

Card review has been cut from 100 
per cent in the former method to about 
eight per cent. This is accomplished by 
applying a “high-low” check to each 
card as it is computed. This compares 
the previous month’s gas usage with the 
latest and rejects cards that are not 
within acceptable limits. These cards 
are subjected to clerical review. 


Revenue and Posting 

The billing cards are next arranged by 
revenue class and step in a sorting ma- 
chine. Each group of cards can then be 
analyzed on an accounting machine set 


Prev index 
Meter 





= = le ob Shee 


to accumulate the amount of gas used 
and the dollar revenue for each type of 
sales, residential, heating, commercial, 
and industrial. This analysis is compiled 
by ten accounting controls, each of 
which is a group of about 3,000 cards 
representing specific service areas. 

The billing cards are then arranged in 
customer-order on a sorter and matched 
with history cards for that particular 
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control. Unmatched cards are investi- 
gated individually. 

After matching, the billing cards and 
history cards are run through an ac- 
counting machine that posts current biil- 
ing information from the billing cards 
to the reverse of the history cards. The 
posting total is reconciled with the rev- 
enue total previously obtained. 

At that point, a new billing card is 
reproduced for the next month’s meter 
reading. 


Billing 

Current billing cards are then merged, 
by account number, with corresponding 
history cards and cards for previously 
unpaid billings. The combined cards 
then print the bills that are to be mailed, 
including name, address and a full de- 
tail of current and delinquent amounts. 
The totals are reconciled with the pre- 
vious revenue and posting totals. 

Continuous forms on an accounting 
machine produce bills at the rate of 
about 1,500 per hour. 





Collator (above), matching billing cards 
with history cards at rate of about 500 
a minute. 


(Left)—Typical me- 
ter card after 
punching. 
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(Right)—These ma- 
chines produce 
1,500 bills hourly. 


A burster-type imprinter then strips 
the individual bills from the continuous 
form, stacks them and prints the date 
and rate tables on them. They are folded 
mechanically and stuffed in envelopes 
for either hand delivery or mailing. 


Meter Orders 

Advance files hold the new billing 
cards, prepared at the time of revenue 
and posting, until the next scheduled 
day of meter reading. If any changes are 
necessitated in the interim, they are key 
punched. These changes generally re- 
sult from such activities as final billings, 
irregular billings, meter changes or new 
meters, with a variety of other possible 
reasons. About 30,000 changes are made 
in the advance billing cards, each month. 


Customer Accounting 

Forty zone accounting clerks are re- 
sponsible for approximately 15,000 cus- 
tomers each. After billing each control 
group of accounts in their zones has 
been completed, the billing cards are re- 
leased to the accounting clerks who are 
charged with the amounts of the total 
billings. Each day, until a control group 
is next scheduled for billing, the zone 
accounting clerks post cash payments 
by pulling the paid cards and releasing 
for machine listing. 

If the machine listing balances with 
the tellers’ totals for that control group, 
the zone accounting clerk is credited 
with the amount of the cash payments 
but is charged an additional amount for 
any delayed payment charges that have 
been collected. When the control group 
is again released for billing, remaining 
unpaid cards are machine listed and 
balanced with the net of the charges and 
credits to the specific control group. 
Totals for all control groups are re- 
ported on the last day of each month to 
show the total dollar balance of 
tomer accounts receivable. 


cus- 


(Continued on page 46) 














New Forging Technique Utilizes Instrument 
Controlled Radiant Gas Heating Equipment 


trolled high speed heating for forg- 

ing, demonstrated in extensive lab- 
oratory investigations, are being applied 
effectively in a unique coordination of 
instruments and custom built conveyor 
type gas heating equipment. Steel rods, 
each uniformly heated in a specified 
length only, are delivered from the in- 
strument controlled heating equipment 
to the operator of the forge press or to 
the upsetter operator in approximately 
one-tenth the time required by conven- 
tional equipment. 

High speed heating of metals, found 
to impart advantageous forging quali- 
ties, is the basis for this advanced proc- 
essing technology. High temperature 
radiant gas heat—the heating chamber 
is at approximately 2,400°F.—raises 
the steel rods to forging temperature in 
a matter of seconds as they move con- 
tinuously from the magazine feed to the 
operators. 


T= ADVANTAGES of closely con- 


Measure Actual Work Temperature 

Sensitive instruments, measuring the 
actual temperature of the work as it 
passes through the heating chamber, 
regulate the fuel input to deliver pieces 
at precisely the desired forging tempera- 
ture. The instruments and controls are 
particularly adapted to measuring the 
temperatures of moving objects; no 
physical connection between the sensing 
element and the work is possible in this 
installation. 

Laboratory investigations by metallur- 
gists of Selas Corporation of America 
revealed that high speed and high tem- 
perature heating for forging added little 
or no scale and thereby eliminated the 
usual substantial metal loss. Also, the 
rapid heating of the metal reduced ham- 
mer impact requirements, facilitated 
filling difficult die cavities and materi- 
ally lengthened die life. 

The metallurgists found that the grain 
size in some steels heated at high speed 
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and high temperature was only ten-to- 
twelve per cent of the grain size after 
conventional, longer, heating cycles. 
Penetration tests on identical steel have 
produced an average 23 per cent greater 
penetration in high temperature samples 
than in conventionally heated samples. 


Selective Heating of Varying Lengths 

The equipment heats a 24-inch length 
of rod for forging and cut off. The bars 
fed to the Selas heating equipment range 
from three to nine feet in length. After 
first forging and cut off, rods are re- 
turned for additional passes through the 
automatic equipment until the entire 
lengths have been used. 

The high temperature differential, 
from heating chamber to work piece, is 
obtained by the combustion of precisely 
proportioned gas and air, compressed 
and burned with accelerated combustion 
in radiant ceramic burners set in refrac- 
tory panels. 


Piece-to-Piece Temperature Uniform 
The proportion and pressure of the 
gas-air mixture are maintained uni- 


formly by a Selas combustion controller 
The fuel volume through the controller 
to the burners is altered, without dis- 
turbing the important gas-to-air ratio, 
by the action of a Brown automatic 
temperature control system. As a result. 
peak combustion efficiency is maintained 
at all times, with each piece delivered 
for forging at the uniformly precise 
temperature required for best produc- 
tion quality and operating advantages. 
Temperature is uniform from piece to 
piece and throughout the section of the 
heated length. 


How Instruments Control 


The temperature of the radiant gas 
heating panels is regulated automatically 
by a Brown Radiamatic pyrometer which 
measures the actual temperature of the 
work by sighting the temperature sens- 
ing element on the pieces as they pass 
through the heating zone. 

In operation, radiant energy from the 
hot work pieces is focused by the Radi- 
amatic lens on a sensitive thermopile. 
The amount of radiant energy received 
by the thermopile determines its emf 
output. 





Brown Radiamatic pyrometer head in rear of furnace. 
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+ conveyor “RECORDING. | 
casita CONTROLLER | 
ROD 
HOLDERS 
nt BURNERS | 
-RADIAMATIC 
nt saad Left, the control system operating on 
the furnace that heats rods of varying 
4) lengths for forging and cutoff. 
oller. 
roller FORGING SELAS FORGING COMBUSTION 
dis- MACHINE FURNACE CONTROLLER 
ratio, 
natic 
esult, Right, Samples of SAE 52100 steel 
ined showing the difference in grain structure 
vered produced by high-speed radiant gas 
ecise heating (left) and by conventional, 
»duc- slower methods. Both samples were 
— brought to 2,100° F, and quenched im- 
re to mediately. 
f the 
| Evaluation of the emf (electromotive 
88S Biorce) generated by the thermopile, in a 
oo recording potentiometer that is cali- 
’ ie brated in terms of temperature, permits 
Pony control of the work piece temperature. 
~ §Presently, this is the only practical way 
Pass Bio measure the actual work temperature 
nile of moving pieces and the only effective 
sadi- method of basing control of the heating 
wile. equipment on that temperature. 
‘ived 
emf §'"strument Controlled Equipment 
The Brown ElectroniK recording po- 
tentiometer and Air-O-Line control unit 
respond to deviations from the set work | 
piece temperature in the Selas equip- 
gent and by means of appropriate con- 
trol action the temperature is returned 
to the correct value. 
An air pressure change, produced 
through successive but instantaneous in- 
strument actions, results in a corrective 
change in the air pressure supplied to 
the diaphragm-operated ratio valve of 
: combustion controller. The intensity 
of radiant heat in the burners changes 
correspondingly and then matches the 
set, required work piece temperature. 
Production proceeds uniformly and with- A typical furnace for automatic and continuous high- 
out interruption, at a heating rate that is speed heating of rods. The conveyor arrangement pro- 
one-tenth the time required by conven- vides for varying overall rod lengths and for heating 
tional equipment and with new product only a specified length of each rod, as required for 
quality advantages. forging and cutoff. 
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New Economical Pipe-to-Casing Seal Speed 
for Tennessee Gas Transmission ' 


A NEW TIME-SAVING SEAL used where 
gas pipelines are inserted in casings un- 
der roads, railroad tracks and similarly 
difficult crossings is being utilized with 
highly successful results by Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Company. The 
does not require either special tools o1 
skills and is installed without particula 
attention to the concentricity of pipe 
and casing. 


seal 


Patent Pending on Invention 

The device-and-method was invented 
by Al Stegner, Tennessee Gas engineer, 
and a patent application is pending on it. 

It was used effectively during a re- 
cent job of crossing under a railroad 
track when one side of a fourteen-foot 
ditch caved in and pushed the pipe to 
one side of the casing. The new sealing 
method was applied without the time- 
consuming excavation that would have 
been necessary if the pipe had to be 
concentric with the casing. The sealing 
job was completed in fifteen minutes. 
The contractor credited Mr. Stegner’s 
method with saving him several hun- 
dred dollars in labor time. 


Electrical Insulation Maintained 

Two major advantages are the main- 
tenance of the electrical insulation be- 
tween the pipe and the casing; and the 
adaptability to all pipe diameters. The 
electrical insulation is enhanced by posi- 
tive prevention of water or mud seepage 
into the space between the pipe and 
casing. 

With at least hours and, in some 
cases, days of labor saved, the new seal 
has other attractive advantages in mate- 
rials-economy and permanence. 


Installed Conveniently 

A blanket of special inorganic mate- 
rial, 24 inches wide and slightly longer 
than the circumference of the casing, is 
sealed to both pipe and casing by a 
light coat of plastic cement. The blanket 
is further secured in place by band 
clamps that are covered with a plastic 
cement and protective tape. Finally, the 
seal is completed with a covering of a 
heavy felt wrapping for protection 
against mechanical damage during back- 
filling. 
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Figure 1. End of casing and carrier 
pipe properly insulated electrically 
after installation under railroad or 
highway and completion of both 
tie-in welds. Carrier pipe and cas- 
ing are not necessarily concentric 
nor is the casing necessarily per- 
fectly round. This device is adapt- 
able to all sizes of pipe and varia- 
tions of annular space. 

Figure 2. Bands around the carrier 
pipe and casing, approximately 6” 
in width, are coated with rubber 
cement. To insure a proper seal, 
all loose shield wrapper is removed 
from the pipe or casing where the 
cement is to be applied. 

Figure 3. Initial step of blanket in- 
stallation. From the 19” width roll 
of special rubber sheet stock, a 
length is cut equal to the distance 
around the casing, plus approxi- 
mately 12”, sufficient to lap or fold 
over the area at the top of the cas- 
ing. The two ends of the blanket 
are brought up in cigarette fashion 
to the casing side at approximately 
a 20° angle from the vertical cen- 
ter line. Inner facial surfaces of the 
loose ends are cemented. 

Figure 4. Details of blanket installa- 
tion. The loose ends, cemented to- 
gether, are folded or lapped over 
the top of the casing once, rather 


than being formed into a roll. The 
portion of the rubber blanket lay- 
ing on top of the casing is smoothed 
to eliminate wrinkles. 

Figure 5. To install compression band 
around casing, a pad of three or 
four layers of felt about 6” square 
is placed under buckle to protect 
the blanket. A 1” wide steel band or 
strap is installed around casing end, 
approximately 2” from the edge of 
the blanket material and tightened 
with banding tool. 

Figure 6. Slack in blanket is allowed 
so the edge is even with outside 
edge of cemented strip on carrier 
line. Wrinkles over the cemented 
area are smoothed. A protective 
pad is prepared, as shown, and a 
|” band is installed around carrier 
line as described in Figure 5. 

Figure 7. A thin coat of rubber ce- 
ment, approximately 4” wide is ap- 
plied over the two bands and areas 
immediately adjacent thereto. 

Figure 8. A strip of 3” width special 
rubber tape is applied over the 
banding material to insure protec- 
tion against corrosion of the com- 
pression bands. 

Figure 9. The complete joint is en- 
cased in “Rock Shield” for protec- 
tion against shock of the backfill. 
It is secured by a metal band. 
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rossing Work 


THREE STEPS IN INSTALLATION OF 
NEW PIPE-TO-CASING SEAL 





An application of the new seal to a 

crossing problem that did not permit a 

convenient centering of the pipe within 
the casing. 








The completed seal, indicating flexibility 

and waterproofing, ready for enclosure 

in felt wrapping as protection during 
backfilling. 










The blanket material has been wrapped 

around the casing and the sealed ends 

folded before the installation of the 
band clamps. 
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OLD DAYS 
RECALLED... 


from 
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90 Years Ago 


February, 1862. IT IS STATED THAT 
8,000 barrels of about 40 gallons each 
of oil from the Pennsylvania oil wells 
have been recently shipped to London. 
This is the first large shipment to Eng- 
land. 

78 rt 4 


ALTHOUGH THE DISASTROUS EFFECTS of 
the War have operated less sensibly on 
the gas light interest, in many places con- 
sumption has fallen off and a diminished 
supply has been made. The present num- 
ber of customers of the St. Louis Gas 
Light Company is 5,364 showing a fall- 
ing off of 410. We should infer however 
that the decrease in St. Louis is in greater 
proportion than in any other city in the 
loyal states, with the exception perhaps 
of Baltimore owing to its proximity to 
the seat of active hostilities. 


1862 


THE QUALITY OF ILLUMINATING GAS is 
exceedingly variable and its money value 
depends to a great extent on its illumi- 
nating value. A consumer may burn gas 
costing but one dollar per thousand cu- 
bic feet, and yet be paying a dearer price 
than if three dollars were charged for a 


gas of a higher illuminating value. Ex- 


periments conducted by Professors Tor- 
rey, Ellet and Chilton proved that 100 
cubic feet of gas made by the New York 
companies was equal in illuminating 
power to 152.3 cubic feet of Philadel- 
phia gas. We do not refer to this fact to 
bestow a panegyric on one company or 
to disparage the other, but merely men- 
tion it as an illustration of the manner 
in which an ad captandam statement 
may mislead. 
1862 

THE city OF AuGusTA, Ga. is lighted 
with gas distilled from pine wood; and 
the latest reports we have had from the 
company there, exhibited its affairs as 
being in a prosperous condition. 


50 Years Ago 


February, 1902. THE FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of the Wisconsin Gas Associa- 
tion will be held in Madison, Wis., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 12th and 
13th days of February. The headquar- 
ters will be at “The Park” where accom- 
modations can be had at $3 per day. 
Henry H. Hyde, Secretary. 
1902 

IN THE FITTING OF A GAS STOVE it must 
be remembered that in a bedroom, the 
stove is chiefly required during the eve- 
ning, at a time when most gas is also 
needed to light the house and that the 
piping must accordingly be arranged so 
as to interfere as little as possible with 
the lighting burners in the sitting room 
underneath. 


1902 


AS HERETOFORE NOTED IN THE JOURNAL, 
the city of Palo Alto, Cal., is to have a 
gas works. The corporate name of the 
concern is the Peninsular Gas Company, 
and it is capitalized in $200,000. 
1902 
ADDRESSING THE THIRTY-SECOND AN- 
NUAL MEETING of the New England Gas 
Association, Boston Feb. 19-20, 1902, 
President Waldo A. Learned observed: 
“We must educate our patrons to get the 
best results from gas, both for lighting 
and for other purposes. When one pays 
for gas delivered he is entitled to receive 
it under such conditions as to reap the 
highest benefit from his appliances. A 
systematic inspection that would be self- 
supporting might be adopted. A house to 
house canvass will convince all how little 
the public know about gas appliances.” 
1902 

THE WRINKLE DEPARTMENT Of the 
Western Gas Association, Belleville, IIl., 
is now open and ready for contributions 
to be presented at its twenty-fifth annual 
meeting in May. Please forward all con- 
tributions to W. E. Steinwedell, Editor. 





Connecticut Farmers Fear Pipeline 


The farmers of northern Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, don’t like pipelines. 
They fear that leaking gas will ruin their 
soil for years and think that pipeliners 


| might come back at any time and start 


digging right where they have crops. 
And, the fact that they have been as- 
sured that the line will be patrolled daily 


| convinces them that the company knows 


they are in danger. 

LeRoy M. Chapman, agricultural 
agent for the Fairfield County Farm 
Bureau, reports that “the farmers realize 
that the stuff going through the pipe 
won't be fertilizer,” so they have refused 


| easements across their lands. 


Action was filed in United States Dis- 
trict Court at New Haven by Algonquin 
Gas Transmission Company, naming a 
number of farm owners along the pro- 
jected route of the line. This action is 
provided for by Section 7, subsection 
(h), of the Natural Gas Act. 

Northeastern Gas Transmission Com- 
pany, with a line in the southern part 
of Fairfield county, met similar opposi- 
tion and when the condemnation pro- 
ceedings came before Fairfield County 
Superior Court a quick verdict was de- 
nied on the ground that there was no 
immediate need for natural gas in an 
area served by manufactured gas. 
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Plastic Tubing Found Convenient and Flexible 


for Service Piping Replacements 


LASTIC TUBING for the replace- 
ment of been 
adopted by Southern Counties Gas 

Company for the combined advantage 
of lower cost, ready availability, simplic- 
ity of installation and the beneficial ef- 
fects on customer relations. While initial 
installations are being made only in the 
company’s San Gabriel Valley division, 
it is planned to use the new method 
throughout the system after study of the 
overall experience with it. 

In replacing an old service, the plastic 
pipe is inserted into the original steel 
pipe in much the same way as copper 
tubing was inserted, using the worn steel 
service as a conduit, thereby completely 
encasing the plastic tubing and protect- 
ing it from mechanical damage. 

Connections are made to the steel gas 
main and to the steel pipe in the cus- 
tomers’ premises by using compression 
type couplings. Heavy-wall plastic re- 
ducers are fused over the ends of the 
tubing for inserting into the compression 
couplings. Fusion is accomplished by 
coating the surfaces to be joined with 
butyl acetate. 


services has 


Las 


Plastic Replaces Copper 

Previously, Southern Counties Gas 
Company replaced services either by in- 
serting copper tubing in the old steel 
pipe or by completely replacing with 
new steel pipe. The new method will 
conserve both steel and copper. 

The plastic tubing, cellulose acetate 
butyrate, is received in 210-foot coils 
that are five feet in diameter. To replace 
%4” services, ¥8” o.d. tubing with .060” 
wall is used; 1” and larger services are 
replaced with 34” o.d. tubing, .060” wall. 

The smaller diameter of the plastic 
tubing presents no problem in maintain- 
ing proper service pressures due to the 
general changeover from low to high 
pressure distribution throughout the 
Southern Counties system. 

The Southern Counties procedure is 
to pull a broach through the conduit and 
blow the conduit with compressed air 
before inserting the plastic tubing. The 
broach, attached by cable to a small 
hoist of approximately 2,000 pounds 
capacity, removes welding burrs and 
other small obstructions which may be 
in the old steel piping. Loose material in 
the pipe, after the broaching tool has 
passed through, is removed by the blast 
of compressed air. 

Short ends of the tubing coils are 
fused together with butyl acetate by 
means of belled-end plastic couplings. 
Similarly, breaks can be repaired by cut- 
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ting out damaged sections and inserting 
new tubing with the plastic couplings. 
[he joints that result from the butyl 
acetate fusion are completely tight after 
the solvent evaporates. 


Costs Less, Easier to Handle 

[he plastic tubing costs less than 
wrapped steel pipe and is only about 
one-third as expensive as copper tubing. 
[he experience with the material during 


(Continued on page 42) 


Coils of plastic tubing, 210 feet long, 
are light and flexible for replacements 
of services using old steel pipe as con- 
duit between the street mains and the 
entrance to the customers’ premises. 
Here, two Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany men are making one of the first 
installations. 


Close-up of the method of pushing the 

tubing into the old steel pipe, with 

connection ready for the plastic re- 

ducer that will join the tubing and the 
main. 


Photos: Southern Counties News 
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EXTENSIVE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL CONVERSIONS 
TO NATURAL GAS URGED ON NEGA GROUP 


REPRESENTATIVES of 
gas Companies in the position to make 
or break the success of conversions to 
natural gas in industrial plants, thorough 
understanding of the problems that will 
be created for the customers, determined 
advance planning and preparation, and 
subsequent interested participation dur- 
ing the work are urged by a New Eng- 
and plant executive 

In a frank discussion of his experi- 
ences during conversion, George E. 
Gregson, plant superintendent, Morse 
Twist Drill and Machine Company, 
New Bedford, Mass., told the industrial 
sales and engineering group of The New 
England Gas Association during their 
January meeting, that the precise com- 
bustion requirements of many industrial 
gas customers involved a multitude of 
considerations by the gas companies and 
their customers if conversions were to 
be successful—successful, from the 
viewpoints of both. 

Mr. Gregson said that the planning in 
his plant extended to moving spare fur- 
naces to a building with gas company 
service of natural gas, high Btu oil gas, 
as well as manufactured gas. Connection 
of these furnaces to the new gas, prior 
to conversion, enabled the operating 
personnel to set the air-gas ratios to the 
time and temperature cycles and to pre- 


WITH INDUSTRIAI 


determine, by test, the required mani- 
fold and burner designs. 
Through this advance work, it was pos- 
sible to set production furnaces to main- 
tain temperature without change in time 
cycle. 

Reports that conversion had 
operated on the basis of getting the job 
done, somehow, as quickly as possible 
so they could get out of town, were 
plored by Mr. Gregson whose own ex- 
perience, with the gas company serving 
his plant |New Bedford Gas and Edison 
Light Co.|, appears to have been a com- 
bination of good customer relations and 
good gas company engineering. 

Three preliminary points of consid- 
eration in the conversion of an indus- 
trial plant to natural gas were presented 
by Mr. Gregson as having worked well. 

1. A complete plant survey of gas 
burning equipment and its utilization by 
a gas company industrial engineer en- 
abled the gas company to have available 
the equipment needed for installing re- 
placement parts. 

2. A survey of equipment condition, 
particularly the furnaces, revealed the 
need for replacements and relinings. The 
work was completed so that all furnaces 
were in good condition on conversion 
day. 

3.. The 


pressures 


crews 


de- 


actual conversion activities 


were planned in great detail, by the cus- 
tomer, the gas company and the con- 
version engineers, to avoid interruption 
in the production of high-priority de- 
partments and to minimize the interrup- 
tions in all other departments. 

“Forgetting production entirely, it is 
no small task to convert as many fur- 
naces as we have [137]. To do it with- 
out any preparation will result in most 
cases in a poor conversion and bad re- 
lations between the industrial plants and 
the gas company. 

“You must remember that in these 
larger industrial plants—or any factory 
for that matter—a conversion cannot be 
made without cost to the gas company 
and to the plant being converted. To do 
this job, with both companies put to ex- 
pense, requires a complete understand- 
ing of each others’ problems from the 
very beginning.” 

Drawing on his own experiences, Mr. 
Gregson typified the costs incurred by 
his company during conversion. 

“We made our machine shop avail- 
able to the conversion men. We had ex- 
tra guard duty to pay for. We had truck- 
ing and time for transporting furnaces 
to the rebuilding area. We had many re- 
quests for pipe and fittings and we had 
extra time for all our department fore- 
men as well as for my assistants. How 
much this expense was, I cannot say.” 

Commending the gas company atti- 

(Continued on page 26) 





SEATTLE GAS COMPANY TELLS CUSTOMERS TO CLIMB— AND ENJOY IT 


The Mountaineers, that doggedly per- 
sistent group of Northwest climbers, 
seem to have exerted influence on Seattle 
Gas Company during a recent emer- 
gency as the company moved its down- 
town offices. 

All set for a celebration-opening, the 
building would be complete—but for 
the elevator. It was not built yet; a 
strike “back East” had taken care of 
that facility until sometime in 1952. 
N. Henry Gellert, company president, 
did not feel that the opening could wait. 

The strategy meeting, at which Moun- 
taineers must have been present, came 
up with the decision to point out that 
climbing was fun, so why not enjoy 
the trip to the second floor? 

So, with an assortment of gas flames, 
mountain goats, Alpine hats, mountain 
rangers, a rest stop and directional 
signs, the way of weary Washingtonians 
was easier as they made it without me- 
chanical assistance. 

Customer-reaction to the cartoon 
treatment of apologies and directions 
was light-hearted and while everyone in 
Seattle Gas Co. will quickly trade the 
little characters for an easier way to 
the second floor—the emergency was 
seen in advance, faced squarely and 
thoroughly overcome. 
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Utility Stocks Popular with Investors but 
Yields Moved to New Lows 


characteristic last month of all seg- 
ments of the list of stocks compris- 
ing the AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL index. 

The yields in all cases moved consid- 
erably lower during the month. In three 
of the five classifications new lows were 
reached, and in the remaining two the 
most recent yields were the third lowest 
attained during recent years. This oc- 
curred despite the fact that dividends in 
four of the group classifications have in- 
creased on the average in the past couple 
of years. 

The leaders, of course, were the nat- 
ural gas transmission companies, on 
whose common stocks the average yield 
has fallen to the low level of only 4.32 
per cent. The reason for this rests 
squarely with the recent sharp market 
enhancement of Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company common stock. This is- 
sue now yields only 2.9 per cent as a re- 
sult of heavy accumulation of the stock 
on the report that the company is con- 
templating another distribution of gas 


Pretaracterisie with investors was a 


by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


producing acreage to stockholders to 
emulate its Hugoton Production Com- 
pany distribution of four years ago. 

For the first time in a number of 
months, the utility averages are not 
alone in their climb to higher market 
levels. Demand for industrial company 
shares has pushed these issues upward 
at a fairly consistent rate during recent 
weeks, with stops being made only for 
a “breather” and to consolidate gains al- 
ready made. 


Dividends Out of Profits 


As has been true of the utilities, the 
industrial companies during the past 
several years have increased their divi- 
dend distributions to stockholders. In so 
doing, however, they have been paying 
out an increasing proportion of their 
profits. Dividends in 1951, for instance, 
were 53 per cent of earnings available 
for the purpose, or roughly one-third 
higher than in 1950; and in the final 
quarter of 1951 dividend distributions 


actually hit 60 per cent of profits, a 
ratio which was in close hailing-distance 
of the approximately two-thirds of prof- 
its which had been paid out as dividends 
in the “high financing” days of the 
1920s. 

For the first time in many years divi- 
dends now have reached the point— 
because of the high proportion of pay- 
out—where they conceivably might be 
immediately vulnerable to a_ further 
drop in corporate profits. But any pres- 
sure on stock market prices normally 
likely to result from this development 
probably may be limited, if not com- 
pletely offset, by favorable factors in 
the situation. Among these are growing 
pension fund and institutional demand 
for equities; the high yield still afforded 
on common stocks when measured by 
past experience; and growing interest in 
equities as a long term inflation-hedge. 
These factors already have been making 
themselves felt in stock purchases. 

Liberality of dividend payments to 
stockholders has cut sharply into the 





Index of Yields : Selected Utilities Stocks 





Jan. 
1952 
Natural Gas Transmission 


Companies 


Dec. 
1951 


Nov. 
1951 


Oct. 
1951 


Sept. 
1951 


Aug. 
1951 


Natural Gas Transmission 5.17 5.33 530 536 5.09 5.11 5.24 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured & Mixed Gas 5.05 5.25 5.36 5.32 5.43 546 5.52 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 5.53 5.80 5.78 583 574 569 5.97 

Class “B” Electric Companies 5.64 5.76 582 5.78 5.74 5.78 5.86 


July 
1951 
4.3297 4.50% 4.51% 4.677% 4.677% 4.657% 5.077% 5.26% 5.35% 5.22% 5.38% 5.31% 


June 
1951 


May 
1951 


Mar. 
1951 


Feb. 
1951 


Apr. 
1951 


5.30 5.45 543 5.35 5.31 
$5.22 5.35 5.23 5.22 5.21 
5.95 588 552 5.49 5.65 
5.88 594 5.72 566 5.78 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 


Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gos 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 





a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 
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Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahomo 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 


Class “A” Electric Compani Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edisor 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 


Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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balance of earnings which corporations, 
as a group, have been able to retain for 
expansion of their business and for 
working capital. Retained earnings de- 
clined to $8.6 billion last year, from 
$13.6 billion in 1950, according to the 
Bureau of Economic Advisers. Not only 
were corporate retained profits in 1951 
the smallest since 1946; for the latter 
half of the year they fell to little more 
than a $6 billion annual rate, or well 
below 1950 and a full 30 per cent below 
the actual 1951 total. 


Retained Earnings Declining 

The sharp decline in retained earn- 
ings is one of the chief factors account- 
ing for the serious cash stringency in 
which many corporations now find them- 
selves. Another has been the heavy ac- 
cumulation of inventories, which in- 
creased by an estimated $8.6 billion last 
year, compared with a gain of $7.5 bil- 
lion in 1950. 

Accelerated payment of Federal nor- 
mal income taxes and surtaxes, called 
for under the Mills plan, will spell fur- 
ther heavy drain on corporate resources 
in the early months of this year, and 
force corporations to place greater than 
normal dependence on outside financing 
during the first half of 1952. The cash 
dearth probably will reach its crest at 
the mid-year and decline thereafter, with 
short term corporate borrowing of all 
types in 1952 just about equalling last 
year’s figure. 


Opposing Views on Financing Volume 

All indications point to a substantial 
volume of corporate financing this year. 
Whether or not it will equal 1951, how- 
ever, is a question on which the experts 
disagree. One of the leading investment 
underwriting firms predicted in its year- 
end review that the total would be lower. 

Others equally well qualified to judge 
the outlook take just the opposite view, 
on the basis that public utility financing 
should be somewhat above the 1951 
high level and that industrial companies 
will need considerably more financing. 
Although a large part of the industrial 
borrowing is expected to be private, they 
look for a greater amount in both value 
and number of individual issues to be 
sold to the public. 

Of the $7.5 billion of new corporate 
financing last year no less than 85 per 
cent represented “new money,” and new 
money financing should continue to ac- 
count for a good portion of the total in 
1952. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce jointly estimate first quarter 1952 
plant and equipment outlays by indus- 
try at $5.7 billion—a new high mark 
and 18 per cent above last year’s first 
quarter figure. Manufacturers would ac- 
count for $3.01 billion of the total. 
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In their study, the Government agen- 
cies placed 1951 plant and equipment 
expenditures at $23.1 billion, or nearly 
30 per cent over 1950, with final half 
year payments for the purpose 25 per 
cent over the corresponding year earlier 
period. 

The consensus of twelve top National 
Industrial Conference Board economists 
is that plant investments by industry in 
1952 will continue at present and even 
possibly higher rates. 

In endeavoring to assay prospects for 
plant expansion, industrial and utility 
company managements are faced with 
two questions: Will the necessary ma- 
terials be available and is there to be a 
cutback in defense activities? 

And the Defense Mobilization Direc- 
tor’s Own recent prediction is that mili- 
tary spending will be running at a $20 
billion greater annual rate at the end of 
1952 than it is at present. 

During recent weeks investment un- 
derwriters experienced sudden and un- 
expected demand for new corporate 
bond issues which had proven sticky at 
the time of their original offering. With- 
out any necessity for cutting prices they 
have succeeded in clearing the shelves 
and at this writing find themselves with 
no inventory whatever of new issues. 


Bond Market Should Firm Up 

Several anticipated developments 
should impart firming tendencies to the 
bond market. State and municipal bor- 
rowings are expected to be lower; United 
States Treasury Department financing 
probably will be chiefly short term; and 
a rising trend of savings should give in- 
stitutional investors a greater volume of 
funds for investment. In fact, some re- 
covery in bond prices from levels pre- 
vailing at the start of the year may en- 
sue from reduction in the supply of 
mortgages in the event building activity 
is cut back further. 

Share prices, for some time past, have 
been more closely tied to dividends than 
to earnings, at least insofar as concerns 
the more strongly situated companies. 
For 1952 the outlook is for somewhat 
reduced earnings for a large cross-sec- 
tion of industrial companies, but with 
profits holding up sufficiently well to not 
impair dividends to a great extent. 

Three factors are paramount in their 
expected adverse influence on corporate 
earnings: higher taxes, elimination of 
previously substantial inventory profits 
and rising costs which now must be ab- 
sorbed in far greater extent than here- 
tofore owing both to buyers’ resistance 
and to Government pressure. 

For whatever assistance they may be, 
there are compensating elements for the 
utilities in each of these respects. Elim- 
ination of the excise tax on residential 
and commercial revenues of the electric 


utilities should go far, if not all the way, 
toward eliminating for them the onus of 
the increase in Federal taxes to a 52 per 
cent rate, with direct market benefit to 
their own shares and possibly indirect 
benefit to the gas industry equities. 

Elimination of inventory profits is 
not a problem for the utilities except in- 
directly in their adverse effect on market 
action of industrial common stocks to 
an extent sufficient to undermine the 
market. Such a development is not an- 
ticipated. 


Rising Costs a Utility Problem 

Rising costs are very much a utility 
problem. To date they have not wrecked 
the earnings picture, nor are they ex- 
pected to force reduction of present divi- 
dend payments in more than possibly a 
handful of cases, but certainly not in 
any volume. 

Both the electric and gas industries 
last year were forced to place greater de- 
pendence on debt in putting through 
public financing of their sizable property 
additions and improvements. But while 
debt financing accounted for 64 per 
cent of the total for the electric utilities 
and combination electric and gas com- 
panies, against 58.5 per cent in 1950, 
the gas utilities’ dependence on debt as 
a means of raising money increased to 
a staggering 84 per cent, compared with 
82 per cent in the preceding year. 


Gas Industry Debt Financing Heavy 
Equity stock financing provided only 
a meager seven per cent of gas industry 
funds and preferred stock, nine per cent. 
While it is true that a goodly part of this 
debt financing was accounted for by 
natural gas pipe line companies, the 


industry can—and should—obtain a 
larger proportion of its new money 
through issuance of equity stocks. 

As a forerunner to this, however, an 
increasing number of gas company 
managements should cease “hiding their 
light under a bushel basket” and give 
stockholders and prospective investors 
more of an insight into their corporate 
affairs. They can do this by giving them 
more complete and up-to-date earnings 
information and the reasons therefor, 
and by giving them clearer impressions 
of prospects for the company. 

Shedding of its shell of reticence, and 
providing more of the corporate and fi- 
nancial information essential to proper 
study of the relative merits of the indi- 
vidual gas company securities, would 
constitute a long step toward promoting 
greater acceptance of gas company 
stocks by investors. This would lend 
greater attraction to the shares as a me- 
dium for financing a more sizable pro- 
portion of the extensive property addi- 
tions and improvements which still have 
to be made. 
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Four No. 5 Rockwell meters serving gas to industrial plant 
through Nordstrom valves at 20 psi pressure. This installe- 
tion has a capacity of 80,000 cfh. 


Fo 


* Capacity from zero to 10,000 cubic feet 





U WILL LIKE! 


* Heavy, oversize parts for long life 

* Complete accessibility saves in service 
* Space-saving dimensions 

* High strength resistance to impact 


*® Construction minimizes leakage risks 
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ROCKWELL 






ONLY 17%" THIN* 


“Dimension given for the No. 42 meter 


having a capacity of 7000 cfh of 0.60 
sp. gr. gas at 2 in. pressure drop. The 
No. 5 meter is only 20% in. wide; has 

co capacity of 10,000 cfh under the 
same conditions. 
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Through the most 
Compact, Accurate 
and Dependable 
Large Capacity Meters 
You Can Use 


¥ 


= You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 


One look at a Rockwell Pressed Steel meter 
will demonstrate the distinctive difference 
between this design and that of all other large 
capacity meters. Dimensionally the Rockwell 
is tall and slender instead of being squat and 
stout. Less floor area per cubic foot of dis- 
placement is needed than for any other meter. 
Such compactness is particularly important 
on manifold installations. It is an advantage 
in shipping, setting, handling. 


Reinforced pressed steel construction adds 
strength; provides high impact resistance. The 
Rockwell Pressed Steel meter design has all 
the simplicity, accessibility and accuracy that 
is characteristic of the entire Rockwell line. 
Literature will be mailed upon request. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Columbus Houston 
Kansas City los Angeles New York 
Pittsburgh Son Francisco Seattle Tulse 






PRESSED STEEL METERS 
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PORTLAND GAS & COKE TELLS ALL CUSTOMERS 
ABOUT GAS AND SELLS COMPANY SERVICES 


An overall improvement in custome! 
understanding of the services of Port 
land (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company was 
the apparent objective of an attractive 
twelve-page booklet, mailed with an ac 
companying letter to all customers, last 
month. 


The booklet—qualified for a public 
relations award—is printed in three 
colors and written and illustrated for 


quick comprehension. The contents of 
the booklet give it the character of a 
permanent reference for customers. 
Your gas meter, how to read its dials. 
Your gas bill, how to read it, check it, 
why it varies. Applicance maintenance, 
inspection and adjustment service, home 


OURSGASESER VIC 
PUI ES UK 


To help you get the 
greatest enjoyment and use 
of your Gas Service at the 
lowest possible cost 


PORTLAND GAS & COKE COMPANY 





Front cover of the booklet sent to about 
100,000 customers of Portland Gas & 
Coke Company. 


economist service. Facts about gas ap- 
pliances, ranges, water heaters, refrig- 
erators, heating, clothes dryers, inciner- 
ators. Gas service. Appliance operating 
costs, gas rates. When adding a new gas 
appliance, three important steps to take. 
Return inquiry card, send in if you wish 
any further information about your gas 
service OF appliances. Gas company of- 
fices, addresses and phone numbers. 

The two pages with facts about gas 
appliances do a substantial selling job, 
in pointing out the advantages of each 
of the six appliances. The return inquiry 
card provides ample space for request- 
ing additional information on appli- 
ances. 

[he accompanying letter: 
De ar 
family of almost 100,000 customers, you 
are well acquainted with the many ad- 
vantages of modern Gas service. 

However, it is only natural that you 
will have some questions from time to 
time about the use of Gas and Gas ap- 
pliances. It is important to you to have a 
clear picture of the “what, when, why, 
how and where” of your Gas service. 

For this reason, we have prepared the 
“Gas Service Guidebook.” It is a book 
of facts, simply stated and illustrated. It 
tells you how your Gas meter works, 
how bills are figured, how our home 
service department can serve you, about 
adjustment of appliances with the advent 
vy natural Gas. 

It gives you an easy-reading summary 
of the important features of Gas appli- 


Customer: As one of our 


ances, explains the free services we offer 


to help insure their year-in, year-out de- 
pendable operation. 

These and many other questions are 
covered in this valuable guidebook. We 
invite you to read it thoroughly, then 
save it for reference. For further infor- 
mation, just mail in the postage paid re- 
turn card. 

Here’s hoping the “Gas Service 
Guidebook” provides you with interest- 
ing and informative reading. Sin- 
cerely, R. G. Barnett, Vice President. 





Planning Industrial Conversions 


(Continued from page 21) 


tude and frankness, he said that “we 
were not asked to spend any money in 
any way whatsoever. The gas company 
made it clear that they would do the job 
as well as possible. We were told very 
frankly that we would be inconvenienced 
but that the gas company would do any- 
thing they could to minimize this incon- 
venience. We were told why this con- 
version was being made and the advan- 
tages to us in the future became evident. 

“Because of this fine attitude,” Mr. 
Gregson continued, “we began to feel 
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that we too wanted to do our part to 
make this conversion successful. 

“It is very important for you people 
representing the gas company to be pres- 
ent as much as possible before and dur- 
ing your conversion in industrial plants,” 
Mr. Gregson commented. “After the 
Start of the conversion, it was pleasing 
to us to see the gas company representa- 
tive constantly circulating from one de- 
partment to another and many times 
helping with the work. We knew 
we had a man to call on. 

“It will mean working night and day, 
seven days a week. A project such as a 
conversion is like grabbing a bull by the 
tail—you can’t let go.” 








American Gas Fundamentals 


OUTLINE 
Natural Gas 


*Geology 
*Drilling and Completion 


Manufactured Gases 
*Coke oven gas; producer gas, 
blue gas; carbureted water gas 
*Reformed gas 
*Hi-Btu oil gas 


Basic Gas Laws 


*Perfect Gases 
Supercompressibility 


Transmission 

*Pipe lines 

Corrosion and pipe protection 
Compressor stations 

Hydrates and dehydration 
*Gas conditioning 

Flow formulae 

Orifice meter measurement 


Gas Storage 
*Methods of storing gas 


Gas Distribution 
System design and operation 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 1 
*Pressure Regulation, Part 2 
*Metering 
Measurement and accounting 


Gas Utilization 
Combustion characteristics 
Domestic 
Commercial and industrial 
Interchangeability 


Conversion Practices 


Management Problems and Policies 
*Corporate structure 
Public utility regulation 
Public relations 


* Indicates chapters that have been 
printed since January 1, 1951; avail- 
able without charge to new subscribers 

to American Gas Journal. 


How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. It is written in 
layman’s language so that the technical 
fundamentals of every subject treated 
may be digested and understood by the 
non-technical reader. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





System Design 


ISTRIBUTION is the branch of gas industry op- 
eration that is responsible for the delivery of 
gas to all the appliances of all the consumers on 

a gas company’s lines. The distribution department’s re- 
sponsibility begins at the point where it receives gas, either 
from a gas manufacturing plant or, in the case of natural 
gas, from a city gate meter. That responsibility does not 
end until the gas has reached the ultimate burner tip where 
it is to be used. 

A distribution department operates a labyrinth of pipe 
of many sizes, and often under several different pressures. 
It installs, maintains and makes daily use of the metering 
and regulating equipment that is required for a system. 
It also plans and locates the necessary district gas holders 
that are required to make the most effective use of the 
pipeline capacity into any area. 

To give the best possible service, gas must be free of 
hydrogen sulphide and other corrosive agents, dust, gums 
and dirt. It should be uniform in heating value; the pres- 
sure of gas throughout the distribution system must be 
carefully and accurately controlled. So far as is possible, 
gas is controlled both as to purity and pressure at points 
prior to its entering the distribution system. But lest any 
of the impurities get to the customers’ meters and ap- 
pliances, the distribution system has additional safeguards 
in the form of drips, or drip pots, to collect the water and 
light oil condensates which may go over from the gas 
plant holders into the distribution lines. The proper loca- 
tion and periodic inspection and cleaning of these drips 
is one function of the distribution department that is con- 
cerned with the purity of the gas delivered. 

Since the pressure of gas may vary from a number of 
causes, such as fluctuation in pressure at the point of de- 
livery into the distribution system, or the periodic rise and 
fall in consumers total demand, it is necessary to have 
regulating equipment on the lines to assure that the ulti- 
mate pressure at the appliance will be as nearly uniform 
as is possible to make it. 

There are, in fact, more detailed engineering problems 
involved in the distribution of gas than are encountered in 
all of its cross country transmission by long distance pipe 
lines. Since the distribution system is also the ultimate 
avenue of contact between the company and the customer, 
it follows that it is of outstanding importance from the 
standpoint of public relations. 

The distribution systems in most of our larger cities and 
towns were built many years ago when populations were 
much smaller and when gas consumption per customer 
was much less. As the industry has grown, and househeat- 
ing by gas has become increasingly popular, distribution 
departments have been, and are, confronted with an ever- 
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and Operation 


present problem of expanding both the length and the ca- 
pacities of their systems to meet the needs of growing 
communities and growing business. The complicated net- 
work of piping in a gas distribution system adds up to a 
surprising total mileage. For example, in one city of about 
300,000 population there is an approximate total of 600 
miles of low pressure street mains, ranging in pipe sizes 
from two to 24 inches in diameter. 


Pipe and Protection 


In the older systems, cast iron pipe was most com- 
monly used while in the more recent ones black steel pipe 
predominates. Steel pipe, being lighter and more easily 
handled, is more economical for use under average con- 
ditions. But where soil conditions are known to have a 
strong corrosive effect on pipe, cast iron is still much in 
demand. 

All pipe is subject, to a greater or less extent, to the de- 
structive forces of soil corrosion. How severe this may be 
depends on soil and climatic conditions. Ground water 
contains dissolved oxygen, and there is often present in 
the soil carbon dioxide and organic or sulfur acids. Any 
metal pipe that is exposed to these conditions will become 
corroded. Consequently, measures are taken when lines 
are laid to overcome this action as far as it is possible. 
With modern protection methods pipe has a long life, and 
there is no known case where it has been necessary to re- 
move or abandon a whole system. Sections of pipe have 
to be replaced from time to time, of course, because of 
deterioration or to provide pipe of greater capacity as the 
system grows. 

The commonest means used to protect steel gas mains 
and service lines is to cover the pipe with a coal tar or 
asphaltum coating to prevent direct contact with the soil. 
Often a cloth, paper or glass fibre wrapping is also applied 
to protect the coating. 

In addition to bad soil conditions, electrolysis may also 
have an extremely deleterious effect on pipe. Electrolysis 
is destruction caused by the flow of stray electric currents 
through the pipe. When such currents leave the steel and 
pass off into the soil, they carry with them some of the 
metal from the pipe walls. 

A system called cathodic protection has been developed 
in recent years for the protection of pipe against this 
electrolytic action. This is treated in the chapter on Cor- 
rosion in the American Gas Fundamentals series. 

Before describing the location and laying of mains, it 
might be well to describe the two types of systems in gen- 
eral use, commonly referred to as low pressure and inter- 
mediate or medium pressure systems. 
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Low Pressure Systems 

In general, low pressure systems are those in which gas 
main pressures are carried directly to the customers’ me- 
ters and appliances at the same pressure found in the 
street mains. Here, the main pressure must be relatively 
low and reasopably constant. In a manufactured gas sys- 
tem, the upper limit of a low pressure system is considered 
to be approximately six inches of water column, while in 
a natural gas system the upper limit may be eight inches 
or slightly more. Since an inch of water column is equal 
to just a trifle over half an ounce pressure per square foot, 
it can be seen that low pressure systems require compara- 
tively large diameters of pipe in relation to the amount of 
gas they can deliver. 

These minute pressures are in striking contrast to the 
tremendous force behind natural gas in the long-distance 
transmission lines from the mid-Continent to the North 
Central and Eastern states. In recent years, lines have been 
operating at pressures as high as 950 to 1,000 pounds. 


Intermediate Pressure Systems 

An intermediate pressure system is One in which the gas 
in the mains is carried at pressures above those described 
in low pressure systems. Certain mains may operate at five, 
ten or even fifteen pounds pressure in this type of opera- 
tion. The advantage of this higher pressure is that more 
gas may be transmitted through the same size of pipe. 
When these pressures are used, however, it is necessary to 
interpose a regulator between the main and the customers’ 
appliances. This may be accomplished in one of two ways: 
Gas from mains operating on intermediate pressure may 
be fed into lateral lines serving small subdivisions or 
streets through district regulators which reduce the pounds- 
pressure to a few inches of water column; or, customers 
may receive service direct from an intermediate pressure 
line, in which event an individual regulator is installed 
ahead of every service meter. 

The advantages of intermediate pressure distribution 
are (1) that it is possible to carry greater volumes of gas 
through the same size of pipe and (2) smaller capital out- 
lay in pipe is required for comparable deliveries of gas to 
consumers. The two principle disadvantages are (1) the 
necessity for more regulators either at district stations or 
at each gas user’s premises and (2) higher loss due to the 
greater leakage that naturally occurs under higher pres- 
sures. 

In actual practice, there usually are many areas in a 
distribution system where adequate capacity can be pro- 
vided at low pressures while others require higher pres- 
sures in order to pass sufficient gas through to insure 100 
per cent service under all load conditions. Because of this, 
many of the most modern systems are combinations of 
high and low pressure lines. 


Planning and Design 


Where gas is being extended into a new community, it 
is customary to go through the steps of: surveying the 
area to appraise its present and potential future load; de- 
signing a tentative distribution system in order to estimate 
the costs of the projected extension or new service; ob- 
taining a franchise from the proper local public regula- 
tory authorities; and having rates approved by the state 
regulatory body. 

After all these steps have been taken, the actual design 
of the system is carried forward. Pipe sizes, based on load 
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and anticipated growth are determined; a map of the town 
is generally prepared showing in detail where the lines are 
to be laid, the location of the required regulators, and in- 
formation as to local topography. 

Existing lines such as sewers, water mains and electrical 
conduits already in place are located accurately on the 
map. So far as it is practical, the routes of mains are laid 
out to avoid close proximity to these structures. This 
makes for more economical construction and repair, and 
lessens the likelihood of damage being done to the gas 
mains as a result of the repair work of other companies. 
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Main located between curb and sidewalk, showing 
typical plan for connecting single or multiple meter 
installations through service lines. 











The location of street mains or laterals is also a matter 
of importance, although it is usually impractical to estab- 
lish definite rules and standards for all conditions. Gen- 
erally, one main serves the customers on both sides of a 
street, but on particularly wide streets a double line sys- 
tem may be used. In this latter type of construction, gas 
mains are laid on both sides of the street either behind the 
curb or between the sidewalk and property line. By doing 
this, long service lines into the consumers’ premises are 
avoided. 

The size of the distribution lines is naturally determined 
by the number of customers to be served, either at once or 
in the predictable future. Wherever possible, terminal ends 
of street mains are connected one to the other, to allow 
gas to flow in either direction. This equalizes the pres- 
sure conditions and minimizes the effect of a possible 
stoppage or interruption of gas flow through one of the 
lines, since in an emergency one or a number of con- 
nected lines may temporarily pick up the service. 


Construction 


While many of the street lines now in service were laid 
in ditches dug with pick and shovel, the modern method is 
to dig trenches with ditching machines. The depth to which 
a main is buried is dependent on a number of factors, 
such as the depth of the frost line for the locality, traffic 
conditions on the surface above the line, and the necessity 
of grading service lines back toward the gas main. Pipe 
is buried below the frost line to protect it from the stresses 
of ground movement caused by thawing in the early spring. 
In congested or heavily travelled districts, it is also es- 
sential to have the mains buried deep enough to protect 
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them from the constant vibrations caused by heavy traffic 
on the streets or highways. 

After a line is placed in the trench it is tested for leaks 
before being put into service. Customarily, this is done by 
sealing off the end of the line, filling it with compressed air 
at a pressure higher than the anticipated gas pressure, and 
allowing it to remain in the line for a period of several 
hours. If the pressure holds constant, it is a guarantee that 
the line is tight; if there is an appreciable drop it indicates 
that there are leaks that must be found and repaired. Since 
most leaks in new pipe occur at joints, it is customary to 
apply soap suds at the joints, where the appearance of 
bubbles will indicate the point of escaping air. 

When a section of line is tested and found tight, it is 
then covered either by hand or by a machine called a 
backfiller which scrapes the excavated earth back into the 
trench on top of the pipe. In many cases backfill is tamped 
either by machine or by hand to avoid future settling. 


Service Lines 


The line which extends from the street main to the meter 
is called the service line. Service lines are usually 1% to 2 
inches in diameter, and are connected to the main by one 
of three methods: saddle, welding or direct tapping involv- 
ing the use of a tapping machine. 

The saddle method is one in which a malleable iron sad- 
dle is bolted to the top of the street main, and a tee screwed 





Elevation of a typical low pressure gas service line 
from gas main to house meter located in customers 
basement. 
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Methods and equipment for connecting service lines 
into a street main. Left: a completed service connec- 
tion with tee screwed directly into thick walled pipe. 
Right: a drilling machine in position to tap the main 
through the top of a saddle mounted tee 











into the tapped hole in the saddle. The service line is then 
connected to the side outlet of the tee, and tested under 
air pressure. If there is no indication of leakage, a hole is 
drilled into the top of the street main with a special drilling 
machine which operates through the top outlet of the tee 
connection. The drill is then removed, and the top of the 
tee outlet is plugged. Gas is thereafter able to flow from 
the main through the side outlet of the tee and into the 
customer-service line. 

The welding method is similar to the saddle method, 
except that the tee connection screws into a coupling that 
has been welded to the top of the main, instead of being 
held in place by a saddle. Here again, the drilling of the 
main, after the service has been run in, is done through 
the top of the tee after which the top is plugged. 

On large lines, with thick walled pipe, it is sometimes 
not necessary to provide either a saddle or a welded coup- 
ling to hold the tee, as the pipe itself can be tapped and the 
tee screwed directly into it. To accomplish this, a machine 
which is a combination drill and tap is used. This drills a 
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hole in the main and at the same time threads or taps it to 
accommodate the tee. To prevent an excessive escape of 
gas after drilling, a rubber plug is inserted in the tee until 
the service line has been connected. 

Practices vary somewhat with different gas companies, 
but it is common practice to install a curb cock or shut off 
in the service line between the curb and the property line. 
This permits the gas to be turned on or off without entering 
the consumers’ premises. As shown in the illustration, the 
curb cock is protected by an adjustable cylinder curb box 
which surrounds and protects the cock, and which has a 
lid at ground level that may be removed to insert the key 
for turning the valve. 


Holder Storage for Peaks 


The gas holder is an important component of a modern 
distribution system. Strategically located at points near 
localities of high demand, holders make it possible to use 
the maximum capacity of main feeder lines, so as to effi- 
ciently meet peak hourly- and daily-demands for gas. 

The function of a gas holder in distribution may be de- 
scribed as follows: let us picture a growing section of city, 
called Suburb A, in which the distribution system is sup- 
plied by an 8” medium pressure line. Twenty years ago, 
when this line was installed, its capacity probably was far 
in excess of the peak demands of this community. Due to 
rapid population growth, however, and the increased use 
of gas for house heating purposes, the peak demands for 
gas in Suburb A several years ago began to tax the capa- 
city of the 8” feeder line. 

In order to continue good service and to provide for 
further business growth, a holder was installed at that time 
in Suburb A. This holder is filled with gas from the supply 
line at night or whenever the gas demands are small, and 
stands ready at all times to supply gas to the low pressure 
system whenever the demands of this community exceed 
the volume ot gas that can be delivered by the 8” supply 
line. A regulator, which is actuated by the pressure in the 
distribution system, controls the flow of gas from the 
holder. Thus, the distribution system in Suburb A has the 
combined capacity of its supply line and its holder avail- 
able for peak demands and advantage is taken of the ex- 
cess capacity which the 8” supply line possesses during off- 
peak hours. 

As the house heating load, with its poor load factor, 
grows and as the cost of installing city gas mains increases, 
the gas holder becomes more and more important. 
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Operation 

The operation of a distribution system has for its object 
the furnishing of a continuous and adequate supply of gas 
to all customers under reasonably constant pressure. 

Recording pressure guages, installed at various points 
on the distribution system, provide a continuous record 
of pressure conditions indicating the performance of the 
district regulators and the distribution system. From these 
records, it is determined what pressures are needed to in- 
sure the delivery of adequate volumes of gas to all points 
of the system. 

Detailed maps are prepared of every part of the system, 
constantly corrected to show the exact location of the vari- 
ous lines, regulators, valves, drips and other equipment. 
Proper operation and maintenance would be most difficult 
without possession of detailed and accurate maps. 

The maintenance of a distribution system involves prob- 
lems of soil corrosion, electrolysis, repairing of leaks and 
keeping all the equipment necessary for satisfactory opera- 
tion in good condition. 

Leakage is an ever-present problem. Good practice calls 
for regular, periodic inspection of all parts of the system. 
In tight weii-operated systems, leakage may range from 
three per cent to seven per cent of the total gas. In many 
cases, however, part of the reported leakage, called “un- 
accounted-for-gas,” is an apparent, rather than an actual 
loss of gas. This is true because customers’ meters are more 
apt to read too low than too high and also because gas 
volume varies directly as the absolute temperature of the 
gas. If gas is metered into a system at a higher tempera- 
ture than the average temperatures at the customers’ me- 
ters, it will appear that the sales of gas total less than the 
volume delivered to the system, even if the system is abso- 
lutely tight. Undoubtedly the actual loss of gas for most 
companies is slightly less than the reported “unaccounted- 
for-gas.” 


Economics of Gas Distribution 

The cost of building a complete distribution system 
naturally depends somewhat on local conditions. Years 
ago, when many of these systems were installed, costs 
averaged somewhere between $75 and $110 per customer. 
Under present conditions, even with the improved me- 
chanical equipment now available for ditching and heavy 
work, it is doubtful whether a system could be built at 
double the old unit-cost figures. As a matter of fact, there 


are instances today where repair costs (covering the in- 
stallation of leak clamps on old mains) amounts to more 
per-mile-of-main than the total original cost of the system 
per mile. The result is that a gas company’s investment 
goes up rapidly as old distribution systems are enlarged 
and extended into new territory. 

The cost of operating and maintaining a distribution 
system has likewise increased. In this connection, a most 
important point is the fact that operating expenses are 
more or less fixed by the size of the system, that is mileage 
of mains, number of regulators, meters, etc., and that is 
largely dependent upon the number of customers. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that these expenses will be practically 
the same, regardless of whether a system is operated far 
below its capacity or very close to capacity. The same 
thing is, of course, true of capital charges. Therefore, in 
order to obtain low unit-cost per Mcf or per therm of 
gas sold, it is essential, under present conditions, to take on 
new business as needed to make good use of the system’s 
capacity. In many places, this is accomplished by selling 
relatively large volumes of firm industrial gas, which busi- 
ness has a good load factor and adds little to the cost of 
distribution. 

A study of the economics of gas distribution brings 
out clearly one of the very important advantages of nat- 
ural gas service. Since the volumetric capacity of a distri- 
bution system is practically the same for manufactured 
and natural gas, it follows that the thermal capacity of a 
system is doubled by changing from 525 Btu. manufac- 
tured gas to 1050 Btu. natural gas. Thus, a 100 per cent 
increase in business is made possible. This is one of the 
reasons why the house heating and industrial markets 
for gas have developed much more extensively with na- 
tural gas than with manufactured gas. 

The thermal value of gas becomes more and more im- 
portant as the cost of installing city mains increases. There 
is today a definite trend towards higher Btu standards. In 
places where the supply of natural gas is limited, natural 
gas is being used efficiently to enrich manufactured gas. 
Gradually the old 525 and 537 Btu standards are becom- 
ing obsolete and new standards of 600, 660 and 800 Btu 
are being established for mixed gas service. 

These changes are indicative of a growing progressive 
business. But, they add immensely to the responsibilities 
and the importance of the distribution departments in 
the operating gas utilities. 


This chapter on Distribution System Design and Operation was prepared by 
Charles R. Bellamy, Technical Editor, American Gas Journal. 
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Court Actions Establish Gas Company 


Responsibilities and Liabilities 


URING THE LATE FALL of 
1951 the writer traveled through 
several North and Northwestern 
states to talk with many officials and 
employees of gas companies and gas de- 
partments of municipalities. The follow- 
ing questions and answers are for the 
benefit of all readers of AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL and represent what an appar- 
ent majority of gas company officials 
and employees want to know about 
their legal responsibilities. The court de- 
cisions cited verify the explanations of 
law. 


City Damaged Gas Mains 

A reader asked this question: “If a 
city tears up its streets for making neces- 
sary improvements, is the city liable for 
payment of expenses resulting to a gas 
company having legal rights to use such 
streets?” 

A higher court answered this question 
in the negative. 

For example, in Louisville Gas Com- 
pany v. Commissioners of Sewerage of 
Louisville, 33 S. W. (2d) 344, the com- 
missioners of a city decided to build a 
sewer through a street. After a careful 
consideration, the commissioners de- 
cided to construct the proposed sewer by 
driving a tunnel beneath the surface of 
the street, as in this way the traffic upon 
the street would not be interrupted. This 
was done by a contractor while traffic 
went on as usual on the street, but some 
of the soil beneath the surface of the 
street and above the tunnel sank at var- 
ious points. As the result of the sinking, 
pipes, mains and conduits of a gas com- 
pany sagged and broke, requiring the gas 
company to immediately repair them at 
considerable cost. 

The gas company sued the city for 
damages. The counsel for the gas com- 
pany did not contend that the work was 
not carried on in a careful or prudent 
manner, or that there was any negli- 
gence on the part of the contractor. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court refused to hold the gas 
company entitled to recover the cost of 
repairing its pipes and mains. This court 
said: 

“Appellant (gas company) placed its 
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by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati 


pipes in the streets of the city, subject 
to the right of the public, through its 
proper municipal authorities, to make 
such use of the streets as might be 
necessary to protect the public health 
and safety. The: city authorities could 
not by contract deprive the city of the 
power to make, in future, such use of 
the streets as the public health or the 
public safety required, and the gas com- 
pany took its rights under its franchise, 
subject to those limitations. . The 
appellant (gas company) placed and 
maintained its pipes in the street subject 
to the police power of the city. It did 
not have an absolute property in the 
street or the right absolutely to maintain 
its pipes in the street. Its rights were 
subject to the police power of the city.” 


Not Restraint of Trade 

Two officials of gas companies asked 
these legal questions: “Is a contract 
valid under which municipal officials 
obligate the city for a term of years be- 
yond the term of their offices? Is an ex- 
clusive franchise a ‘restraint’ of trade 
and therefore illegal, rendering the con- 
tract void?” 

First, it is important to realize that 
the higher courts hold that a city has 
two classes or kinds of powers: One, 
legislative or governmental, in the ex- 
ercise of which it acts as a sovereign; 
the other, proprietary or business, in the 
exercise of which it sets and contracts 
for the private advantages of the city 
and its inhabitants. 

Generally speaking, in the exercise of 
governmental powers the officers of a 
city cannot make a valid grant or con- 
tract which will bind the municipality 
beyond the terms of their offices. The 
courts have adopted this rule because 
no municipal official may lawfully cir- 
cumscribe the legislative powers of their 
successors. On the other hand, in the 
exercise of the business or proprietary 
powers of a city, the officers are not 
limited by such a rule and they may law- 
fully make contracts in the same man- 
ner and for the same purpose as private 
business officials. 

In order to induce companies to in- 


stall expensive equipment it is, as a gen- 
eral rule, necessary that the municipal 
officials shall grant to these companies 
exclusive rights for a reasonable period. 
Such grants usually are termed fran- 
chises and are not in restraint of trade. 

For instance, in Griffin v. Oklahoma 
Gas Corporation, 37 F. (2d) 545, it 
was disclosed that a city made a con- 
tract with a gas company whereby the 
city agreed to purchase from this com- 
pany all the gas required by the city for 
fuel in the operation of its waterworks 
power plant, and the city agreed to use 
only natural gas for fuel in the opera- 
tion of such power plant. On the same 
date, the city and the gas company en- 
tered into another contract by which 
the latter agreed to furnish gas to the 
inhabitants of the municipality at a 
stipulated cost and the contract gave the 
gas company the exclusive right for five 
years to furnish gas to the municipal 
water plant and to the inhabitants in 
the city. 

Suit was filed by certain citizens on 
the contention that both contracts were 
invalid because the franchise which gave 
the gas company the exclusive right to 
furnish the gas for the water plant and 
to the inhabitants for five years is a re- 
straint of trade since it prevents other 
gas companies from furnishing gas for 
these purposes. However, the court held 
both the contracts valid, stating the 
following important law. 

“A franchise is a special privilege 
conferred by government upon individ- 
uals and which does not belong to the 
citizens of the country, generally, of 
common right. . The grant of a 
right to maintain and operate public util- 
ities within a municipality and to exact 
compensation therefor is a franchise. 

If the restraint were reasonable, 

under the particular facts and circum- 
stances of the case, the contracts are not 
invalid because of such restraint. 
We think, in view of the expenditure 
necessary to be made to furnish gas to 
the city and the fact that the city was the 
only customer for such gas, an exclusive 
contract for a period of five years was 
reasonable.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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L. F. Rains and T. F. Smith Are 
On Columbia System Board 


L. F. Rains, president of A. M. Byers 
Co., and Theodore F. Smith, president 
of Oliver Iron and Steel Corp., both of 
Pittsburgh, have been elected directors 
of the Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

Mr. Rains and Mr. Smith are mem- 
bers of the board of directors of The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., one 
of the Pittsburgh Group companies in 
the Columbia Gas System. 


Lauderbaugh New Chief Engineer 
of Manufacturers L and H Co. 


A. B. Lauder- 
baugh has been 
promoted by The 
Manufacturers 
Light and Heat 
Co. to the posi- 
tion of chief en- 
gineer. His new 
responsibilities in- 
clude supervision 
of the gas engi- 
neering, civil engi- 
A.B. Lauderbaugh neering, gas nova 

urement, corro- 
sion, communications and budget de- 
partments. 

Mr. Lauderbaugh, a native of Os- 
wego, N. Y., graduated from Bucknell 
University in 1927 with a chemical en- 
gineering degree. He joined the Colum- 
bia Gas System at Columbus, O., in 
1928 and came to the gas company gen- 
eral offices in 1929 as a chemical engi- 
neer. He has held successively the posts 
of assistant chief engineer, chief engi- 
neer of compressor stations, and has 
been chief gas engineer since 1947. 





Dreyer and Christensen Promoted 
by Pacific Gas and Electric 


Water Dreyer has been appointed 
vice president and chief engineer and 
K. C. Christensen treasurer of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Dreyer will succeed I. C. Steele, 
who was with PG&E 42 years. Mr. 
Christensen takes the place of E. J. 
Beckett, who completed 36 years of 
service. Mr. Steele and Mr. Beckett have 
retired under the company’s pension 
plan. 


Spang-Chalfant’s E. A. Booth 
Heads NPA Pipe Section 


E. A. Booth, general manager of sales 
for the Spang-Chalfant division of The 
National Supply Company, has been 
given a six month leave of absence to 
serve with the National Production Au- 
thority in Washington, D. C. Mr. Booth 
has assumed his new duties as Chief of 
the Pipe Section of the Iron and Steel 
Division of NPA and has been relieved 
of responsibilities with National Supply 
to devote full time to the post. 
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Donald B. Beecher is VP-GM 

of Equitable Gas Co. 

Donald B. Beecher, has been elected 
vice president and general manager of 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Beecher succeeds D. P. Hartson, 
who retired on February 1, after 32 
years of active service with Equitable. 

Mr. Hartson will continue as a direc- 
tor of the company and will serve as a 
consulting engineer for Equitable Gas 
System. 

Mr. Beecher’s offices will be located 
in the new Equitable Gas Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


Thomas H. Evans will succeed Mr. 


Beecher as vice president of Kentucky 
West Virginia Gas Company, a subsid- 
iary of Equitable Gas Company. His 
headquarters will be located in the Sec- 
ond National Bank Building, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 





Donald B. Beecher H. C. Webb 


H. C. Webb is New Vice President 
of Oklahoma Natural Gas 

H. C. Webb, general sales manager of 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company was 
elected vice president at the recent board 
of directors’ meeting in Oklahoma City. 
Mr. Webb started his public utility 
career in 1918 with the street railway 
system in Houston. Since then he has 
had 35 years of public utility experience 
in El Paso, Baton Rouge, and Lake 
Charles, and Seattle. 





G. O. Curme, Jr. P. S. Lyon 


George O. Curme, Jr. is Director 
of Union Carbide and Carbon 


Dr. George O. Curme, Jr. has been 
elected a director of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. As Vice-President, 
he is in charge of all research activities 
of the corporation and is a pioneer in 
petro-chemicals. 





Vulcan-Hart Names Two 
New Vice Presidents 


The Vulcan-Hart Manufacturing C< 
announced the election of Charles (¢ 
Coy of Louisville, Ky., as vice presiden 


and treasurer and E. L. Brown of Bal- 


timore, Md., as vice president in charg 
of the Vulcan division of the company 

Mr. Coy started his business caree 
with the then-Hart Manufacturing Co 
in 1931 and worked in nearly every de 
partment of the company. In 1946 he 
was elected secretary-treasurer and was 
instrumental in the purchase of the Vul- 
can division of the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp. of Baltimore in 1949. The 
company name was changed to Vulcan- 
Hart Manufacturing Company after the 
purchase. 

Mr. Brown joined the company in 
1949 as manager of the Baltimore plant, 
after having been with the General 
Chemical Company since 1932, and 
later with the Standard Gas Equipment 
Co. He worked in material control, pur- 
chasing and production control before 
becoming production manager of Stand- 
ard Gas in 1944, 


Consumers Power Company Elects 
Four New Officials 


Election of four Consumers Power 
Company officials to new executive 
posts was announced late last month. 

Robert P. Briggs, formerly financial 
vice president, was elected executive vice 
president and continues as a member 
of the board of directors. 

James H. Campbell, vice president, 
was elected a director to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of M. W. Arthur. 

H. Stanley Richmond and Donald E. 
Herringshaw were elected vice pres- 
idents. 


Emil P. Nensel Named Servel 
Division Sales Manager 


Appointment of Emil P. Nensel as 
sales manager of the water heater divi- 
sion of Servel, Inc., was announced by 
W. Paul Jones, president. Mr. Nensel 
has been with Servel since 1936 as 
sales-service engineer in the refrigerator 
division, service manager of the water 
heater division and assistant manager of 
the appliance service department. 


P. S. Lyon Heads John Wood Co. 
Engineering and Research 


A new engineering and research di- 
vision of John Wood Company has 
been organized and J. B. Balmer, pres- 
ident, announced the election ef P. S. 
Lyon as vice president in charge of en- 
gineering to head the new division. 

As part of an expansion program, the 
new division will be engaged primarily 
in the acquisition and development of 
new products for all manufacturing di- 
visions of John Wood Company and its 
Canadian affiliate. 

Mr. Lyon has been associated with 
John Wood for a year and enters his 
new post with experience in engineering, 
production and sales. 
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Fremont L. Lovett Elected President 
of Rockland L and P Co. 

Fremont L. Lovett, vice president and 
general manager of Rockland Light and 
Power Company, has been elected pres- 
ident of the company and Rockwell C. 

enney, former president, has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Lovett joined the utility com- 
pany, head offices of which are at 
Nyack, N. Y., in 1927 as general man- 
ager. In 1936, he became vice president 
and a director of Rockland Light and 
Power as well as of the subsidiary com- 
panies, Rockland Electric Company and 
Pike County Light & Power Company. 
He is also a director of Brockton 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company 

Mr. Lovett began his utility company 
career as an electrical engineer for the 
Worcester Electric Light Company in 
1914. In 1921 he became manager of 
Montpelier and Barre Light and Power 
Company and was also manager of 
Green Mountain Power Company. 


Fluor Corporation Board Elects 

New President and Chairman 

Election of J. S. Fluor as president of 
the Fluor Corporation, Ltd., Los An- 
geles engineers, constructors, and man- 
ufacturers, was announced following the 
January directors’ meeting, together 
with the elevation of D. W. Darnell, 
former president, to the chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Darnell replaces Shirley E. Me- 
serve, who will continue as chief coun- 
sel and member of the board. 

Further organizational changes in- 
cluded the election of J. Robert Fluor 
to the office of executive vice president, 
formerly held by J. S. Fluor. James P. 
Wiseman, vice president, and Francis 
E. Fischer, secretary-treasurer, were 
reelected to their respective posts. 

Fluor’s new president is the son of 
J. Simon Fluor, founder of the firm. 
He joined the company in 1921, and in 
1929 was named assistant general man- 
ager and vice president. Since 1944 he 
has served as executive vice president. 


J. S. Fluor W. B. Hewson 


John T. Snyder, Jr. Elected VP 


of Southern Production 
Southern Production Company, Inc. 
announces that Mr. John T. Snyder, Jr. 
has been elected a vice president and 
will make his headquarters at 90 Broad 
Street, New York. He has been a di- 
rector of Southern Production. 
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A. W. Beck has been named sales 
manager of the Grayson Controls divi- 
sion, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Lynwood, Cal. 


A. W. Beck M. J. Caparone 


M. J. CAPARONE has been promoted 
to chief engineer, Grayson Controls di- 
vision, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Lynwood, Cal. 

DoMINIc F. CUNDARI is new assistant 
chief works chemist, Public Service 
Elec. and Gas Co. (New Jersey), Har- 
rison Works. 

JAMES J. DEELY is a new assistant 
vice president, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
advanced from manager of the new 
business department. 

C. P. pEJONGE has been appointed 
general superintendent of the San Diego 
Gas & Elec. Co. 

WILLIAM C. DIEDERICH is new works 
superintendent, Public Service Elec. and 
Gas Co. (New Jersey), West End Gas 
Works. 

HENRY A. DIEKMANN is the new man- 
ager of the new business department of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

JOHN B. DiRIENZO has been advanced 
to chief works chemist, Public Service 
Elec. and Gas Co. (New Jersey), Har- 
rison Works. 

RICHARD E. DuVALL has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of dis- 
tribution for The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Litoyp B. EDENFIELD advanced to 
works superintendent, Public Service 
Elec. and Gas Co. (New Jersey), Pater- 
son Gas Works. 

GoRDON C. GRISWOLD is a new as- 
sistant vice president of Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., advanced from manager of 
economic research department. 

Jack W. GrRuBE, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, has been pro- 
moted to commercial sales representa- 
tive, headquarters office. 

James A. HALE has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Cleveland 
office, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

LINCOLN D. HALL has been appointed 
district manager for mid-continent ter- 
ritory of Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; his office is in Tulsa. 

WILLIAM B. HEWSON, new vice pres- 
ident of Brooklyn Union Gas Co., ad- 
vancing from assistant vice president, 
started as cadet engineer with the com- 
pany in 1933. 

CaRROLL D. JAMEs is new assistant to 
superintendent of industrial relations, 

Public Service Elec. and Gas Co. (New 
Jersey), General Office. 


FREDERICK C. KIESER is export man- 
ager of Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
O. 

GEORGE K. KLINE is the new chief 
engineer for The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

T. M. LAMBERTH, JR., is a new sales 
and engineering representative in The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. office, Shreve- 
port. 

CLINTON E. LEECH is new assistant 
planning engineer, Public Service Elec. 
and Gas Co. (New Jersey), General 
Office. 

R. D. MACMAHON, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., is the new manager of 
commercial and industrial sales in the 
Los Angeles office. 


Kendall B. May 


George K. Kline 


KENDALL B. May, The Trenton Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been named 
head of product development and tech- 
nical service. 

HERMAN H. MILLER, an authority on 
compressors, has retired from Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corp., after 
fifty years of service. 

ILDO PASQUALINE has been advanced 
to chief plant chemist, Public Service 
Elec. and Gas Co. (New Jersey), Cam- 
den Coke Plant. 

W. ANDREW PEAK advanced to gen- 
eral sales agent, Public Service Elec. 
and Gas Co. (New Jersey), Camden 
Coke Plant. 

Ross QUINBY, recently elected assist- 
ant vice president of Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., advanced through company 
ranks, most recently from manager of 
the rate bureau. 

RoBERT W. RANKIN is the new sales 
and service representative for The Tren- 
ton Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., in Can- 
ada, central and southern United States. 





Albert H. Reschke F. A. Thomas, Jr. 


ALBERT H. RESCHKE, New York State 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, is the new 
superintendent of gas measurement en- 
gineering operations. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Gas Refrigerators 

The use of color for interior trim and 
a series of new two-door models 
featured in the 1952 line of Servel 
frigerators. 


are 
re- 





The two-door model has 9-cubic-foot 
capacity. Four models feature across- 
the-top freezer compartments; two one- 
door models and two with separate 
doors. The refrigerators operate on 
piped or bottled gas, electricity or kero- 
sene. Interior trim colors were selected 
after weighing the results of a number 
of consumer preference studies. New 
models include automatic defrosting, a 
butter conditioner, new elbow-ease door 
latch, an odds-and-ends basket, shelves 
in doors for small items, dew-action 
vegetable fresheners, quick-cold shelf, 
an odds-and-eggs basket and an hors 
d'oeuvres tray which fits easily in the re- 
frigerator interior. The entire line is 
covered by a ten-year warranty by the 
manufacturer. The automatic defrosting 
feature is standard in the 11.5- and 9- 
cubic-foot models. The butter condi- 
tioner is included in these two models 
and the 10.5- and 8-cubic-foot models. 
A highly concentrated insulation makes 
thinner walls possible. In the 10.S-cubic- 
foot model, two shelves in the door ac- 
commodate small food items. The 10.5- 
cubic-foot refrigerator also contains a 
horizontal quick-cold shelf, made of 
polystyrene. 

Temperature control dials on 1952 
models have been redesigned to allow 
for 12 levels of temperature adjustment. 
Servel Refrigerators. Manufactured by 
Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 


Air Valve 

A new steam air valve measuring only 
4” x 1” has just been introduced. The 
manufacturer makes the following 
claims for it: no small port to clog, no 
floats to stick, leak or collapse, no dia- 
phragm to snap or pop, no hiss or ping, 
can be manually operated when neces- 
sary, made in one size for al! applica- 
tions, can be installed in any position 
except upside down, vents freely. How 
it works: Air is forced out between spe- 
cial composition discs. As steam enters 
the valve, moisture in the steam starts to 
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swell the discs. The discs will not com- 
pletely seal until all air has been forced 
out and the valve is full of steam. After 
the thermostat is satisfied and steam sub- 
sides, the system may go into a vacuum 
for a few minutes after which the discs 
dry and shrink, ready for an other cycle. 
Taco Steam Air Valve. Manufactured 
by Taco Heaters, Inc., 137 South Street, 
Providence 3, R. I. 


Gas Range with Storage Cart 

Recently introduced, a new gas range 
incorporates a table-top storage cart, 
with drawer, shelves and removable cut- 
ting board, that can be wheeled about 
a kitchen for food preparation, utensil 
washing-and-drying, and general utiliza- 
tion. The cart is matched with the range 





front and can be rolled in any direction 
after it has been drawn out of the travel 
guide built into the range. The wheel ball 
bearings are self-lubricating. The top of 
the cart is a removable cutting and util- 
ity board made of hard wood, and lifts 
out for washing. Space in the drawer, 
4 2/3 cu. ft. includes partitions for 
utensils. The range itself features a one- 
piece top through the manifold, fifteen- 
inch fluorescent lamp with fluted shade, 
electric clock and four-hour timer, elec- 
tric convenience outlet, two large and 
two regular self-lighting top burners, 
top burners have simmer and keep- 
warm settings, plate-size white porcelain 
burner bowls, seventeen-inch oven with 
seamless porcelain lining and removable 
bottom, interior oven light that is con- 
trolled by door action, automatic oven 
heat control integral with gas cock, 
drawer type broiler on ball bearings, 
radiant broiler burner, Fiberglas insula- 
tion, flush-to-wall mounting and back 
and sides. Universal Marlboro. Cribben 
& Sexton Co., 700 N. Sacramento Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 





Industrial Crane 

An electric powered mobile crane has 
been redesigned with a wider bed and 
better forward visibility. Features in- 
clude four wheel steer; telescoping boom 
to provide lengths of from twelve 
nineteen feet; silent worm drive; weldec 
steel frame; and three individual motors 
with solenoid operated brakes for 
powering slew, hoist and boom. Conven- 
tional wheel steer is standard but electric 
power steer is available if heavy loads 


are to be hand!ed. Crane capacity is 10,- 
000 pounds at 5'2 feet radius. With 
boom fully extended, a hook height of 
eighteen feet can be obtained. Overall 
length and width are 1305s” and 6634” 
respectively. 22” x 10” solid tires or 
2334” x 8” cushion tires can be supplied. 
The truck turns in 95 inch intersecting 
aisles. Maximum slew is 296°. Model 
CZ. Manufactured by the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Water Heaters 

A new line of 
automatic gas 
water heaters has 
been announced, 
featuring a raised 
port burner with 
a fuse-bonded 
aluminum-lined 
external flue; Rob- 
ertshaw-Grayson 
gas control; top 
and side walls in- 
sulated with Fiber- 
glas. The heaters 
can be equipped 
optionally with an 
all-magnesium 
system of corro- 
sion prevention i! 
local water con- 
ditions require. 
The new water heaters have been mar- 
keted and field tested during the past 
two years under the trade name ol 
Scotch Knight and are now available fo 
use with natural, mixed, manufactured 
and LP gas, as the Toastmaster Automa- 
tic Gas Water Heaters. Manufactured 
by McGraw Electric Co., Clark Div.., 
5201 W. 65 St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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Gas Ranges 

A completely new line of ranges, con- 
sisting of thirteen models, has been an- 
nounced. Basic features in every model 
include: 40-inch porcelain enamel chas- 
sis; divided top; center oven; Robert- 
shaw oven thermostat; flush-to-wall con- 
struction; cabinet base: all-white acid- 
resistant porcelain enamel finish. Other 











features are: 41 pounds of insulation, 
oven door seal: damper-controlled oven 
vent; visual height safety controls; built- 
in burner bowls; vertical spiral flame 
burners; heat reflector rings; sizzle-serve 
broiler; also cooker well with viewer, au- 
tomatic oven lighting, the “CP” symbol, 
oven window, oven electric light, click 
valves, chrome broiler tray with wooden 
handles, graystone porcelain enamel in- 
terior, top platform lamp and drip trays. 
Dutch Oven Gas Ranges. Manufactured 
by Globe American Corporation, Ko- 
komo, Ind., for exclusive distribution by 
The Maytag Company, Newton, la. 


Gas Calorimeter 


This instrument is designed to record 
continuously the calorific value of gas 
of 80 Btu and up. It is simple in design. 
Gas is fed to the burner at a rate con- 
trolled by a gas flow regulator which 
compensates automatically for changes 
in atmospheric temperature and press- 
ure conditions. The heat from the burner 
expands concentrically mounted tubes 
and the differential expansion is propor- 
tional to the calorific value of the gas. 
The tube movement is conveyed through 
a frictionless magnifying mechanism to 
a pen which records the calorific value 
on a calibrated chart. This instrument is 
said to be suitable for all types of gases 
ind for wall or panel mounting. It does 
10t need external connections except gas 
supply. Sigma Calorimeter. Manufac- 
tured by Sigma Instrument Co., Letch- 
worth, England; distributed by Cosa 
Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
iy, 7 3: 
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NEW BOOKS 





BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE MEASURE- 
MENT OF GAS TEMPERATURE. By Paul 
D. Freeze. Approximately 400 refer- 
ences to articles on gas temperature 
measurement and related subjects are in- 
cluded in this pamphlet. Within each 
topical subdivision, the reports are in 
chronological order and within the 
chronological sections they are arranged 
alphabetically by author. National Bu- 
reau of Standards Circular NBS 513. 20 
pp. 15¢. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 


METHODS OF MEASURING HUMIDITY 
AND TESTING HYGROMETERS. By Arnold 
Wexler and W. G. Brombacher. This 
paper is a review of methods for meas- 
urement of water vapor content of air 
and other gases and for the production 
and control of atmospheres of known 
humidity for hygrometer testing and 
calibration and for general research. De- 
scriptions are given of suitable equip- 
ment for establishing desired humidities 
over a wide range of temperature. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Circular 
NBS 512. 20 pp. 15¢ U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


MODERN PYROMETRY. By Charles 
H. Campbell. The principles and new 
developments in pyrometry are covered 
together with selected pyrometric tech- 
niques and equipment available for tem- 
perature measurement and_ control. 
Written primarily for metallurgists, the 
book is applicable to the work of chem- 
ists, engineers, manufacturers and tech- 
nicians using high temperatures. Topics 
covered include types and uses of ther- 
mocouples, lead wire and protection 
tubes; temperature indicators, recorders 
and controllers; resistance thermometers, 
mercury and bimetallic systems; appli- 
cations, care and maintenance of py- 
rometers; glossary of automatic contro] 
terms. Illustrated, conversion tables. 155 
pp. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York 10,N. Y. $4.00. 


BOILER FEED WATER TREATMENT. 
By J. F. Matthews. Chemical treatment 
of boiler feed water, the source of many 
operation troubles, is the topic of this 
third revised and enlarged edition. Re- 
sults of recent research in this field, new 
developments in plant construction, re- 
vised views on problems, the mechanism 
of scale formation, priming and produc- 
tion of wet steam, are discussed. New 
material has been added on silicate 
scale, hydrogen and demineralizing zeo- 
lites, colloidal conditioning, use of meta- 
phosphate, the budenheim process, elec- 
trical scale prevention, prevention of 
turbine deposits, and economizer scaling 
and corrosion. Natural waters are dis- 
cussed. Principal operating troubles, a 
survey of available corrective methods, 
water analysis and testing methods are 
presented. Illustrated, tables, and refer- 
ences. 207 pp. Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York 10, N. Y. $4.50. 





ENGINEERS’ ILLUSTRATED THESAURUS. 
By Herbert Herkimer. Engineers, de- 
signers, draftsmen and manufacturers 
will find real convenience in this new 
book that includes more than 8,000 illus- 
trations of mechanical movements, ma- 
chine parts and details. Most types of 
machine elements are shown and, where 
necessary, explanations are included. 
Reference to the illustrations has been 
made convenient by a topical table of 
contents and an adequate index. Each 
topic or class of device in the contents is 
subdivided into sections. Drawings are, 
in general, clearly made for ready un- 
derstanding of the functions. Some 
drawings of older machines have been 
reproduced from earlier works and leave 
something to be desired for clarity. Bind- 
ing and printing are of good quality to 
provide a permanent, durable reference 
volume. 588 pp. Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. $6.00. 


ENERGY SOURCES—THE WEALTH OF 


rHE WorLD. By Eugene Ayres and 
Charles A. Scarlott. This volume was 


the result of an agreement in the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute that a reevalua- 
tion of the world’s energy resources 
would be timely and useful. The authors 
set about the job and presented the re- 
sults to a subsequent API meeting, with 
the result that the demand for copies 
necessitated a more permanent form for 
the work. The book proceeds to analyze 
not only the resources but the efforts 
that have been made to utilize them to- 
gether with the technologies of produc- 
tion, efficiency of conversion and the 
progress that has been made in conser- 
vation. Statistics are limited to those that 
are not readily available elsewhere. The 
book concludes with a survey summary 
under the title of Energy Balance Sheet. 
352 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York 18, N. Y. $5.00. 





NEW BULLETINS 





PRECISE OXYGEN DETERMINATION 
FACILITATED THROUGH INSTRUMENTA- 
rion. A data sheet describing analysis 
and recording of oxygen concentration 
measurement, from a few parts per mil- 
lion to 100 per cent. Measurement is ac- 
complished without chemical reactions 
or secondary operations. Data Sheet No. 
10.15-9. 4 pp. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Station 40, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


Gas PRESSURE IN CONSUMER AREA 
HELD CONSTANT Pressure control 
in large mains serving branch lines is 
described. Varying demands for gas in 
each branch line are compensated by a 
control system. Data Sheet No. 7.2-5. 2 
pp. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Station 40, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


ELECTRONIK SCANNING SYSTEM 
TOMATICALLY MONITORS UP TO 
TEMPERATURE Points. Bulletin 
scribes and illustrates applications, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Court Decisions 


(Continued from page 31) 





Unfair Gas Rate Basis 

Another reader asked: “Can a gas 
company base its rates for gas on the 
value of its common or preferred stock?” 

According to a higher court decision, 
the answer is no. This is so because 
capitalization bears no particular rela- 
tion to invested or present value, and the 
market price of a gas corporation’s 
securities depends upon the rates charged 
for service and the earned profits. If 
profits decrease, the market value of 
securities will fall. If the profits increase, 
the value of securities will rise. There- 
fore, the courts hold that stock valua- 
tion is not a legal basis for determining 
the present investment of a gas corpora- 
tion for rate making purposes. 

For example, in the recent case of 
Vincennes v. Public Service Commis- 
sion, 32 F. (2d) 14, it was disclosed 
that a public utility petitioned the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for authority to 
institute a schedule of increased rates, 
alleging that the fair value of its prop- 
erty was $1,500,000. The Commission 
refused to approve the valuation but or- 
dered a schedule of rates based upon a 
rate base valuation of $725,000. 

The company filed suit alleging that 
the fair value of its property was not less 
than $1,500,000 as this was the fair 
amount paid by investors for its stock. 
Counsel for the company contended that 
for its rates to be fixed upon a valua- 
tion of $725,000 amounted to the taking 
of its property without due process of 
law, and in violation of the United States 
Constitution. The higher court held: 

“If the purchaser paid too much for 
his stock, the public should not as a 
result be imposed upon by rates to fix a 
reasonable return upon such purchase 
price. If the purchaser paid too little, 
he is entitled to the benefit of his bar- 
gain. To determine value from the pur- 
chase price of stock at private sale is 
to reason in a circle, for if rates charged 
be unreasonably low the value of the 
property upon that basis is depressed; 
if unusually high, it is inflated. The test 
is always the present fair value of the 
property.” 


Circumstantial Evidence 
A gas company executive asked this 
question: “Will a court hold a gas com- 
pany liable in damages for an explosion 
caused by leakage of gas from a main 
under a street, if the testimony fails to 
prove that the gas company’s officials or 
employees had reason to know or be- 
lieve that the gas main leaked?” 
According to a late higher court de- 
cision, the answer is yes, because cir- 
cumstantial evidence may indicate neg- 
ligence. In other words, one claiming 
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damage resulting from a gas explosion 
may prove by circumstantial evidence 
that the explosion resulted from negli- 
gence of the gas company’s employees. 

For instance, in Hardwick v. Kansas 
City Gas Company, 195 S. W. (2d) 
504, the testimony showed that a 
woman was standing on a sidewalk when 
an explosion blew up the sidewalk, caus- 
ing her death. Her husband sued the gas 
company for $10,000 damages. 

During the trial the husband proved 
that the gas company’s main was cast 
iron and had been in the street for many 
years. Also the husband proved that the 
soil around the broken main had a 
bluish or grayish color caused by gas 
escaping over a long period of time. A 
witness and contractor testified that the 
four inch main was improperly laid, es- 
pecially in view of the vibrations from 
the heavy modern vehicular traffic on 
the street. 

The higher court held the gas com- 
pany liable for $10,000 damages, say- 
ing: 

“The evidence as to the source and 
cause of the explosion was circumstan- 
tial. . Admittedly the four inch 
main was broken. According to the 
plaintiff's (husband’s) evidence it was 
improperly laid and backfilled and it 
could have been broken by the vibration 
of the heavy traffic.” 


Duty to Property Owner 

A reader asked this question: “What 
is the exact legal duty of a gas company 
respecting service pipes owned by a 
property owner?” 

Generally speaking, a gas company is 
under no legal duty to inspect or repair 
a property owner’s service pipes leading 
from the street to the consumer’s prop- 
erty. Consequently, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, there is no duty on the part 
of a gas company’s employees to inspect, 
maintain, or repair a consumer’s service 
pipes, that obligation resting exclusively 
upon the owner or tenant of the prop- 
erty. See Greed v. Manufacturers’ Light 
& Heat Company, 238 Pa. 248; Wind- 
ish v. People’s Natural Gas Company, 
93 A. 1003, 1004; Pouder v. People’s 
Natural Gas Company, 245, 93 A. 1005; 
and Hanley v. People’s Natural Gas 
Company, 188 A. 157. 

On the other hand, special circum- 
stances may vary this usual non-liability 
of the gas company respecting a con- 
sumer’s service pipes. The higher courts 
hold that if employees of a gas company 
know that there is a defect in such a 
pipe, or the employees are in possession 
of facts which should reasonably inform 
them that a consumer’s pipe is unsafe, 
it then becomes their duty to investigate 
the safety of the pipe before the gas 
company continues to use it for the de- 
livery of gas. 


If the gas company fails in that du 
it becomes liable for any resulting dam- 
ages. Also, if employees of a gas com- 
pany know, or under the circumstances 
have reason to know, that a service line 
is rusted and corroded to such an ex- 
tent as to permit gas to escape, it is th 
duty of the company’s employees to 
either notify the property owner to re- 
pair it, or to shut the gas off at the street 
in order to avoid the likely danger. See 
Pouder v. People’s Natural Gas Com- 
pany, 93 A. 1005, 1006; and Heller vy. 
Equitable Gas Company, 3 A. (2d) 
343, 344. Also, see Stephany v. Equita- 
ble Gas Company, 31 A. (2d) 523. The 
latter court said: 

“The company knows that it is deal- 
ing with a dangerous agency and if it 
knows or should have known that the 
consumer's lines are not safe it is its 
duty to require the lines to be repaired 
or else to shut off the gas at the curb.” 


Must Make Thorough Test 


A reader asked this question: “Is a 
gas company required to test a con- 
sumer’s pipes for gas leaks when install- 
ing a gas meter? Must the consumer 
prove that no such tests were made be- 
fore he can recover damages from the 
gas corporation for an explosion?” 

According to a recent higher court 
decision gas company employees are 
negligent if they fail to make customary 
tests of gas lines before turning on gas. 
Hence, the gas company is liable in 
damages for a resultant explosion. Al- 
though there is no direct evidence of 
such negligence, the jury may infer neg- 
ligence and hold the gas company liable 
for an explosion. 

For example, in Taylor-Green Gas 
Company, Inc. v. Newcomb, 195 S. W. 
(2d) 307, it was shown that two gas com- 
pany employees finished their work of 
installing a gas meter and twenty min- 
utes later an explosion occurred. 

During subsequent litigation the gas 
company employees testified they had 
inspected the meter the day before, and 
it was in perfect condition. However. 
they admitted that they did not run the 
test usually and customarily made to 
determine if there were any leaks in the 
meter, or in the gas lines. This test usu- 
ally is made by turning on the gas and 
observing an indicator on the meter. 
The employees testified that they failed 
to make this test because they asked the 
property owner if he wanted the gas 
turned on and on receiving a negative 
reply they departed from the premises 
without making the test. The property 
owner testified that he did not direct the 
men not to turn on the gas. 

The jury considered the testimony 
and held the gas company liable in dam- 
ages for the explosion on the grounds 
that the gas company employees were 
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2d) Dallas Housewives Learn More : , 

ita About Cooking —the Coal Tar Coating in Handy Tape Form 
Previous cooking school attendance 7 P 

a records didn’t seem to warrant the use — Sized to the job 

wage of the auditorium in Sanger’s depart- 

if it ment store, Dallas, Tex. A persistent 

the appliance department manager who 

its wanted to demonstrate the new Cham- 


ired bers gas ranges was given permission to 
ss clear space in the appliance store for 
the school. An ad was run in the news- 
papers, 90 chairs were set up for the 


anticipated audience. TAPECOAT — the economica 








<* The first day, extra chairs had to be pom tar eeeens tor ‘cigarette- 
on found. The next day, the crowd was wrapping’ mechanical cou 
all- even bigger, and advertising was dis- plings, large diameter pipe 
” continued. By the fifth day, more than joints, bends and drips 
mer 500 women filled the main floor of the 
be- appliance building. 
the Laura Jean Wood, home economist, 
who conducted the school, demonstrated 
urt the Chambers’ principle of “cooking 
are with the gas turned off.” 
ary 
gas. MEN AT WORK 18’ 
in mL ; WIDTH 
Al- (Continued from page 33) 
of “ : 2 TAPECOAT—the practical coa 
: RoBERT J. SELBACH is new assistant tar protection for ‘‘ciaarette- 
eg- superintendent of distribution, Public ee ta. aan 
ble Service Elec. and Gas Co. (New Jer- wrapping’ of large couplings 
sey), Burlington district. Eee Pere ene joints on large 
3as P. R. SHEA, rejoins Southern Califor- mameter Gype 
W. nia Gas Co., Los Angeles, as supervisor 
m- of residential sales. 
of Hat SINGLETON has been appointed 
in. contract administrator for the Anaheim 
division of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Anaheim, Cal., and will represent 
the division in governmental contacts. 
FRANK A. THOMAS, JR., has joined d 
ind Norwalk Valve Co., South Sevouik, 6,4,3, and 2” WIDTHS 
er, Conn., as sales manager. TAPECOAT — the distinc- 
the FREDERICK A. THOSENE, JR., has been tive, time-tested coal tar 
to advanced to engineer, Public Service tape for spiral-wrapping 
the Elec. and Gas Co. (New Jersey), Sum- welded field joints, service 
su- mit district. connections, pipe under 
nd Louis C. VANDERTILL has been named streets and sidewalks, and 
er. sales promotion manager of Duo-Therm pipe through building walls 
led division, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, 
he Mich. 
ine E.woop R. VoLPE has been advanced 
pas to assistant works superintendent, Pub- 
ive lic Service Elec. and Gas Co. (New 
Ses Jersey), Central Gas Works. 
rty J. E. WELLMUTH has been appointed For more than 10 years, Tapecoat engineers have 
he Chicago branch manager of Empire “er tayo d in pipe _ protection. Call on them to 
Stove Co.. Belleville. Ill.: his office is noe hg gets on — requirements. W rite 
a at 7856 South Ashland Ave., Chicago. “2 Re ae 
: BRUCE YORK has been promoted to 
= advertising manager of Duo-Therm di- a The TAPECOAT Company 
ds vision, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Originators of the Coal Tar Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 
re Mich. 1529 LYONS STREET * EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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PG & E Man Awarded Medal 
Posthumously for Rescue Work 


Jay Gold, of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, who died following his efforts 
in the rescue of passengers on the ma- 
rooned streamliner, City of San Fran- 
cisco, was honored when the company 
awarded him posthumously its highest 
decoration, the John A. Britton Gold 


most without a break for three days to 
bring food and comfort to the trapped 
passengers of the streamliner, high in 
the Sierra. The three-day ordeal was 
too much for Gold, and the 33-year-old 
hero died of a heart attack while Swing 
was taking him to a hospital. 

Claytor, in the company’s Sno-Cat, 
was the first man to contact the train 


when he brought in 400 pounds of food 
and medical supplies. The next two 
days, Gold and Swing manned the Sno- 
Cat, bringing more food and later trans- 


Medal. 
Gold’s two P. G. and E. co-workers, 
Charley Swing and Roy Claytor, who 










also were in the rescue crew, were porting a doctor to the train. 

named to receive the John A. Britton [he three men were all stationed at 
Silver Medal, next highest award. Alta, where the company maintains a 

| The three P. G. and E. “mountain headquarters for crews, trucks and 


men,” operating a Sno-Cat, labored al- equipment. 



























VULCAN 


DIAPHRAGMS 





VULCAN Diaphragms in meters, regulators and controls should serve faithfully 
for a long and accurate service life. 





Why waste time and money on diaphragm replacements? 





Why waste time and money on periodic oiling of diaphragms? 







VULCAN Diaphragms are scientifically made for utmost strength, perfect plia- 
bility. They remain tough yet supple and sensitive year after year in the most 


exacting service. They contain no oil, yet never need oiling. They work in bone 










dry gas or at 100% saturation, in all types of gases. They repel gums and con- 
densates ... never dry out and stiffen. 


Join the powerful, nationwide swing to VULCAN Diaphragms, for meters, regu- 


lators and controls . . . for high or low pressure operation. 


PRODUCTS, INC 


58th Street and First Avenue * Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Gordon Z. Greene Co., 2335 E. 8th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 























NEW BULLETINS 
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eration and details of new scanning sys- 
tem for measuring up to 270 tempera- 
ture points. Typical charts are shown 






























Data Sheet No. 10.0-9. 4 pp. Minne- ae 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Sta- con 
tion 40, Philadelphia 44, Pa. toge 
KEMP COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT. New = 
catalog of industrial combustion equip- Oct 
ment, including gas mixer, burners, F 
lighters, soldering irons, torches, pots, ie § 
and stop cocks. Catalog B-11. 28 pp. hai 
C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 405 E. Oliver St., en 
Baltimore 2, Md. iy 
THe Best Way To VenTiLATE «4 fy 6% 
KITCHEN. A newly designed kitchen § PI 
ventilating hood is described in this bul- He! 
letin. Specifications, installation infor- veg 
mation and illustrations are included. 4 Rh 
pp. Stanthony Corp., 6900 San Fer- Yor 
nando Rd., Glendale 1, Cal. Sou 
An; 
FLUID PROCESSING. The applications ide 
of a wide range of equipment to preci- | Me 
sion processing of fluids—liquids, air J 2 
and other gases—are described in this Ea 
bulletin. It includes heating; liquid phase Co 
separation; clarification, polishing and Tre 
cold sterilization. Liquid, dirt and pe- ade 
troleum vapor removal from air or gas: C. 
drying and gas flow rate indication are Ga 
other considerations included. Bulletin i 
S-7.3. 4 pp. Selas Corporation ot Ex 
America, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
| 
FLow Meters. New bulletin de- 
scribes instruments for recording, inte- : 
grating, indicating, automatic controll- pli 
ing and telemetering flow of steam, no 
water, air, gas, oil, solution and other Of 
fluids. Mechanical and electric flow me- 
ters are described in a full range for a de 
wide variety of uses in industrial plants, til 
utilities and process control work. Illus- Sa 
trations include reproductions of record- tic 
ing charts and typical methods of apply- = 
ing the instruments. Bulletin F1605. 40 ac 
pp. The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. - 
Royston GLas-WRapP. A new pipe- Cé 
wrapping fabric for use with the com- al 
pany’s cold-applied mastics is described re 
in this bulletin. The product, designed le 
for hand-wrapping, is an open mesh fe 
weave that permits rapid evaporation of N 
mastic solvents and is said to protect the le 
coating against mechanical abrasions tk 
during pipe handling and ditch backfill- t 
ing. 4 pp. Royston Laboratories, Inc., a 
Blawknox, Pa. : 
M. S. A. OXYGEN INDICATOR. The in- C 
strument described in this bulletin meas- V 
ures the oxygen content of inert and : 
combustible atmospheres in chemical, 
metallurgical and petroleum industries. 
Through the measurement of oxygen F 
content of fuel gases, it provides a means ' 
for improving safety of utility operations . 
and for controlling pipe line corrosion, 
the manufacturer claims. Bulletin Dw-4. . 


4 pp. Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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News of the Gas Industry 


AGA Convention Planning Started 


Planning has been started for the 
34th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. The convention, 
together with an exhibit by the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association, will 
be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 27-30, 1952. 

F. A. Lydecker, vice-president, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company, 
chairman of the General Convention 
Committee, will be assisted by: Henry 
A. Eddins, vice president, Laclede Gas 
Company, St. Louis; N. Henry Gellert, 
president, Seattle Gas Company; E. L. 
Henderson, vice president, United Gas 
Corporation, Shreveport; Carl H. Horne, 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, New 
York; and W. M. Jacobs, vice president, 
Southern California Gas Company, Los 
Angeles; Jesse L. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident, Providence Gas Company; F. X. 
Mettenet, vice president, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago; 
Earl Smith, president, South Jersey Gas 
Company, Atlantic City; Frank H. 
Trembly, Jr., vice president, The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Company; and 
C. H. Zachry, president, Southern Union 
Gas Company, Dallas. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Exhibit Committee of GAMA. 


OPS Intervening in Rate Cases 


Rate increases which have been ap- 
plied for by natural gas companies are 
not justified and will be opposed by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

That was the contention and recent 
declaration of Michael V. DiSalle. Un- 
til he resigned, early this month, Mr. Di- 
Salle carried the title of Price Stabiliza- 
tion Director. During the next few 
months he will direct his own political 
activities in the Ohio senatorial cam- 
paign. 

“It is evident,” he said, “that in many 
cases the wholesale pipeline companies 
are seeking to pass on to the consumer 
recent federal income tax increases, 
levied to help meet the costs of the de- 
fense program and to combat inflation. 
Many are also attempting to raise the 
level of profit on their investment above 
that prevailing before Korea, and to 
translate every cost increase into a rate 
increase. We do not believe this is justi- 
fied in a period of national emergency 
and we feel that disproportionate in- 
creases in natural gas rates would ad- 
versely affect the price stabilization pro- 
gram. 

“These rates are not subject to direct 
price control by OPS but must be ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. However, under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, public utilities making 
application for an increase in wholesale 
rates must notify OPS and must consent 
to intervention by the agency in pro- 
ceedings before the regulatory body. 
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Buchanan FPC Chairman 


Thomas C. Buchanan, member of the 
Federal Power Commission since 1948, 
was appointed chairman by President 
Truman. 

No new appointment was made to 
bring the Commission to full strength 
and effectiveness. Commissioner Har- 
rington Wimberly continues as vice 
chairman. 


REYNOLDS HIGH 
PRESSURE LINE 
REGULATORS 


in parallel hookup have 
an increased range of 
capacity as well asa 
wider range of delivery 
This 
also provides greater 
margin for emergencies. 


pressure control. 


On inlet pressure the range is up to 650 pounds. 


Patents on Hi Btu Gas Making 

Patents were granted in January by 
the United States Patents Office on the 
new process for producing high heat 
value gas from heavy, low-cost oils. 

The process was developed by Ameri- 
can Gas Association as a part of its co- 
ordinated Promotion, Advertising and 
Research Plan. 

The patents covering this process 
were granted to the inventor, Edwin L. 
Hall, now director of the American Gas 
Association Laboratories, Cleveland, 
who has assigned the United States and 
Canadian rights to AGA, but has re- 
tained foreign rights. 


For out- 


let pressure, this unit assures absolutely accurate and dependable control from 2 to 
100 pounds. This variance in outlet pressure is made by use of different sizes of dia- 
phram cases and further flexibility in the spring type is possible by use of different 


strength springs. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


H. D. “MIKE” MEUFFELS 
423 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
SEIDENGLANZ & CO. 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 
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EASTERN APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WALDO S. HULL 
163 W. Queen Lane 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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396 Gas Cos. in Standards Assoc. 


The gas industry is represented by 
396 utility companies in the membership 
of American Standards Association. 

Standards for engineering, equipment 
and measurement, in the gas industry, 
many of them developed by American 
Gas Association’s Approval Require- 
ments Committee under procedures of 
ASA, include approval and installation 
requirements of gas burning appliances 
Recent approvals are the American 
Standard Installation of Gas Piping and 
Gas Appliances in Buildings, Z21.30- 
1951. Approval Requirements for Gas 
Unit Heaters, Z21.16-1951; and Listing 
Requirements for Automatic Pilots, 
Z21.20-1051. 
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PEERLESS 
TYPE "M” ODORIZER 


Proven Over 15 Years 
of Actual Use 


Yes, hundreds of Peerless 
Odorizers are doing a big job 
all over the country. They are 
providing the most accurate and 
trouble-free odorization avail- 
able. 

Peerless Odorizers are de- 
signed to automatically maintain 
an accurate odorization rate 
during variations of flow, tem- 
perature, and pressure. They 
provide maximum efficiency with 
a minimum of maintenance. 

Years of satisfactory service 
have established the Peerless 
Type M Odorizer as the leader. 
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Gas Industry Financing in 1951 


Long-term capital financing by 
straight operating gas utilities and pipe- 
lines reached a new annual peak of 
$808 million in 1951, American Gas 
Association reported. This represents an 
increase of 6.9 per cent over 1950. 

Of the $808 million raised last year 
by straight gas utilities, a total of $742 
million was raised by natural gas com- 
panies, a gain of 4.7 per cent over 1950. 
Despite the larger total volume of financ- 
ing, common stock issues sold in 195] 
totaled $54 million, a drop of 21 per 
cent under 1950. Preferred stock issues 
in 1951 amounted to $75 million, 9 
per cent above 1950. 








A typical installation of a 
Peerless Type ““M’’ Odorizer. 


For Complete Information and Specifications 
Write Dept. J for Bulletin 901 
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Walnut Hill Lane at Old Denton Road 


P. O. Box 
Nichita Falls, Alice 


7193 DALLA TEXAS DI-843 
and El Pa 


Cleveland, New York City, Buffalo 











‘Ask Your Plumber’ Water Heater 
Campaign 


The plumber-dealer, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association surveys show 
is responsible for nearly 80 per cent of 
the sales of water heaters. The new “ask- 
your-plumber” campaign, with the com- 
panion theme that “gas heats three times 
faster,” are intended to give year-round 
backing to this important market. 

A $500,000-budget takes into account 
only placements in national magazines 
and does not include the amount that 
leading manufacturers may spend on 
newspaper and radio advertising. 

The two themes will be carried in ad- 
vertising by both the American Gas 
Association and the gas water heater 
manufacturers. The former will spend 
$110,000 in a series of five full-page 
ads that will appear in national maga- 
zines. Individual manufacturers have ap- 
propriated more than $375,000 to pub- 
licize their own heaters on a national 
basis. 

The new coordinated campaign, “ask 
your plumber” and “gas heats three 
times faster,” ties in with the drive of 
the National Association of Master 
Plumbers to encourage its membership 
to display, promote and aggressively sell 
major appliances. 

The advertising campaign is designed 
to serve a double purpose: first, to at- 
tract the customer to the dealer and, 
second, to create a more direct and 
profitable relationship between the ap- 
pliance manufacturer and his outlets. 
The wholesale distributor realizes that 
the plumber gets the first call and is in 
the position to recommend a new heater. 


Committee to Review PAR Plan 


A new general committee of AGA 
has been appointed to review the Promo- 
tion, Advertising and Research (PAR) 
Plan George F. Mitchell, AGA presi- 
dent announced. The new seventeen- 
man committee, appointed at the sug- 
gestion of the current PAR Committee, 
will evaluate experience with the PAR 
Plan to date, and will make recommen- 
dations to the Executive Board of AGA 
concerning any necessary revisions. A 
similar review was made in 1947. R. J. 
Rutherford, president, Worcester Gas 
Light Co., Worcester, Mass., is chair- 
man of the new committee. Eugene D. 
Milener, AGA, will serve as secretary 


AGA Labs Developing Analyzer 


A new analyzer, for determining the 
ratio of air and gas in a mixture, is being 
developed as part of research sponsored 
by the Gas Production Research Com- 
mittee, American Gas Association, to 
help utilities meet the problems of peak 
loads when other gases are interchanged 
with base load gases. The instrument 
would be used to help determine the 
proper adjustment of burners. It em 
ploys the thermal conductivity principle 
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_ AGA Style Show of Ranges This is a Brooklyn ‘‘Cook-Off’’ 
Sales of automatic gas ranges will be ' 
—_ siven early impetus this year through 7 
ma he Spring Style Show sponsored by 
pe the American Gas Association in April, 
se May and June. 
esas Full color advertisements will run in 
— eading national magazines. Other na- 
ames tional advertising by gas range manu- 
_— facturers will support the Show. News- 
paper, direct mail, television and radio 
pou advertising by gas utilities and dealers 
ore will attempt to spur sales of automatic 
that gas ranges during the spring months, 
don with Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation supporting the promotion 
n ad- through trade paper and direct mail ad- 
Gas vertising. 
eatel 
_ [HE SCENE DEPICTED, right, is on 
ao the stage of the Brooklyn, N. Y.., Acad- 
Gin emy of Music where 24 contestants com- 
phe peted for prizes in a “cook-off” spon- 
pub- » Blot; es _ 
ee sored recently by Flotill Products, Inc., 
_— Brooklyn Union Gas Co. and Caloric 
“ Stove Corp. Each participant used her 
ask own recipe as she stirred and stewed and 
three splashed around to the edification and 
ellis entertainment of a full house, more than 
noone 3,000 Brooklyn housewives. A television j ¥ 
rship comic, whose name we forget, mugged 
y sell and grimaced for two hours keeping the taxes) for a tasty concoction called dev- judges declared was an eminently edible 
Brooklyn women in stitches. At the end _ illed lima beans. Second prize, an auto- beet stew. The press agents said “the 
gned of the period first prize was awarded to matic gas range, went to the lone male _ battery of 24 gas ranges was believed to 
ving Mrs. Louise Wilkens who received a contestant Mr. William McRea, a local _ be the largest multiple installation in the 
per government bond worth $1,000 (before city fireman who tossed off what the [East for such an event!” 
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297 S. High St. 


: HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
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681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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OPS Denies Policy on Field Price 


Reports circulated in Washington re- 
cently that the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion had determined on a policy of put- 
ting a ceiling of 10 cents per Mcf at the 
wellhead on natural gas produced from 
new fields, with the expense of gathering 
and processing to be left to agreement 
between producer and purchaser. OPS 
officials advised the Independent Natu- 
ral Gas Association of America that 
these reports were incorrect. 

OPS officials told INGAA that every 
case would be considered on “its own 
merits,” both as to the price to be 
allowed at the wellhead and extra 
charges to be allowed, if any, for gather- 
ing, repressuring and other processing 
activities in the case of sales of gas from 
new fields. 

The OPS officials said the regulations, 
as presently issued, will be followed, and 
the producer will be allowed to charge 
the highest price being paid in the area. 

OPS was said to have turned down re- 
quests of some producers that a 10 cent 
ceiling be made the “net back” maxi- 
mum in cases where producers have the 
responsibility of gathering, repressuring 
and other processing activities before the 
gas is delivered to the purchaser, and 
that the agency is standing firm on a flat 
price of 10 cents per 1,000 Mcf for new 
gas. Commented OPS: “Those reports 
are just reports and rumors. They are 
not accurate and do not reflect our posi- 


IRON SPONGE 





3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Elizabeth, N. J. °© 


for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


purification problem today! 


Los Angeles, California 


TGT Reapplies for FPC Approval 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission for authority to construct new 
facilities to cost about $128,000,000 to 
increase its daily system capacity to 
1,515,000,000 cubic feet. 

[The Commission authorized an in- 
crease last year to approximately 1,395,- 
000,000 cubic feet, but the company 
declined to accept. The company’s re- 
quest for a line from the Hebron Field 
in Potter County, Pa., to connect with 
the company’s main line in Utica, N. Y., 
was denied. 

Tennessee now says changes have oc- 
curred since it refused the authorization 
and asks that the proceedings be re- 
opened for additional evidence. 

The new project would involve about 
591 miles of loops along the existing 
system; about 304 miles of twenty-four- 
inch line from the Mercer, Pa., area to 
a point near Utica; increased horse- 
power in existing compressor stations; 
some new stations and about 250 miles 
of laterals. 

The new facilities would provide ad- 
ditional gas to Iroquois Gas Corpora- 
tion, United Natural Gas Company, 
Equitable Gas Company, Northeastern 
Gas Transmission Company and East 
Tennessee Natural Gas Company. Also, 
it would provide additional gas for a 
proposed storage project. 





Plastic Tubing 


(Continued from page 20) 





the past two months shows that it is 
easier to insert in conduit than copper 
tubing. It is light, flexible and easy to 
handle. The clear tubing is chemically 
inert and will not form pipe scale. The 
durability of the material has been 
shown in numerous industrial applica- 
tion and while long-life is expected for 
the tubing, periodic examinations will 
indicate the extent to which buried in- 
stallation will effect it. 

Southern Counties, in making its ini- 
tial installations, was aware that other 
gas companies have used plastic tubing 
alone for original gas services but 
adopted the policy of first establishing 
that it could withstand abuse, such as a 
misdirected pick or shovel. The develop- 
ment of the program, directed by Frank 
Messersmith of the company’s Los An- 
geles engineering department, will pro- 
ceed with caution to avoid difficulties 
that can be anticipated through study. 

Southern Counties Gas Company 
places a high value on the fine custom- 
ers’ reactions when they learn that serv- 
ice tubing will be installed without dig- 
ging trenches in lawns or crossing drive- 
ways. 








M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 
One Man Operation On Every Application 


HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT 


SHIPMENT 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H.S, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 


regenerated. Investigate it for your 


Catalog 
No. 25M 


On Request 


IMMEDIATE 


Free 
Demonstration 
and 
Operating 
Instructions 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment 
New Hyde Park 


New York 
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ConEd Earnings Fell 18 Cents 
After 1951 Operations 


The share earnings of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
ell from $2.44 in 1950 to $2.26 in 
951, according to an advance release 
of the annual report. 

This, the company said, was due to 
the larger number of shares outstanding 
December 31, 1951, and in spite of the 
slightly larger net operating return 
shown in the income statements. 

Consolidated net income of the com- 
pany in 1951 was $39,211,827, an 
increase of $5,202 over the 1950 net. 
The number of common shares out- 
standing at the end of 1951 was 13,137,- 
323, compared with 12,164,059 shares 
at the end of 1950. 

Total operating revenues of the Edi- 
son System in 1951 aggregated $417,- 
618,297, an increase of 6.3 per cent 
over the 1950 report. Operating revenue 
deductions including expenses, material 
costs and taxes in 1951 were $363,- 
145,808, an increase of 7.0 per cent 
over the 1950 deductions. Interest 
charges in 1951 were higher principally 
because of new bond issues totaling 
$100,000,000 required to finance con- 
struction. 

Combined sales of electricity for the 
year 1951 amounted to 11,970,016,613 
kilowatt hours, against 11,000,819,584 
in 1950. Gas sales totaled 62,424,721,- 
400 cubic feet, against 60,112,867,200. 


Quick 
easy way 


TO MAKE GAS AND 
WATER CONNECTIONS 


FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
LAUNDRIES, WATER- 
HEATERS, ETC. 


Model ST— 
for pipe connections. 


Model CT—with flared 

joint for copper tubing. 

SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for making 

gas and water connections. No pipe 

cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 

costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 

dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B.SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 
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Rochester G & E Building 
New Laboratories 


Rochester Gas and Electric Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has begun construc- 
tion of a new chemical and gas utiliza- 
tion laboratory to replace one that has 
done service for thirty years. The new 
building will be named the Jesse Yeaw 
Laboratory, in memory of the late labo- 
ratory director. It will be a two-story 
and basement structure and will be com- 
pletely fireproof, with concrete walls, 
cement floors and metal equipment. 

The chemical laboratory will have 
the latest scientific equipment, with 
every facility for making all kinds of 
analyses and tests, including lubricating 
oils, gas-making oils, motor fuels and 
solid fuels. The work of this laboratory 
will be in charge of chief chemist Robert 
Gilkinson. 

The gas utilization laboratory will 
have general and specialized laborato- 
ries. Problems encountered by customers 
in any phases of gas utilization will be 
handled by the laboratory experts, under 


the direction of superintendent Mark | 


Eilers. 


Vehicle Accidents Increasing 

Gas companies operating motor ve- 
hicle fleets had an average of 2.6 acci- 
dents for each 100,000 miles of travel 
during the nine months from February 
through October, 1951. This average 
was compiled by the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee of AGA from monthly 
reports of representative companies. 
More than 12,500 vehicles were covered 
in the summary and these vehicles had 
operated more than 104,611,100 miles 


with a total of 2,726 vehicular accidents. | 


For the 1949-1950 period, public utility 
automobile truck accidents averaged 2.45 
for each 100,000 miles traveled. 23 per 
cent of the accidents occurred while 
trucks were standing or parked; 18 per 
cent, while the trucks were driving 
straight forward and 16 per cent, at in- 
tersections. 


Selas Opens Pittsburgh Office 


Selas Corporation of America, heat 
processing engineers of 
announces the opening of a Pittsburgh 
office at 3829 Willow Avenue under the 
direction of John L. Wilson who has 
represented Selas in the Pittsburgh area 
for three years. 


Philadelphia, | 


Hewitt-Robins Moving Offices 


Hewitt-Robins Inc., will move its 
headquarters offices from New York, 
about April 1, to the former Crofoot 
property in the Glenbrook section of 
Stamford, Conn. Alterations are now 
being made to adapt it to headquarters 
office use. 

The Eastern division and export sales 
offices of the Hewitt Rubber, Restfoam 
and Robins Conveyors divisions will re- 
main at 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, and offices of Robins Engineers 
division will be at 157 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Rapid expansion in 
coupled with inadequate space in 
its present New York headquarters, 
prompted the decision to move to Con- 
necticut. 
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seconds. 


Z"HANDLE & 
LOCKING SLEEVE 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z’’ handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 














€ mS 
& With over 40 million cars... 


more than a mile of road for 
every square mile of area... and over 250,000 gas- 
oline stations along those roads . . . the people of 
the U.S. have achieved freedom of personal mobil- 
ity beyond anything even imagined anywhere else. 


Who worked out the plan under which 


this was achieved? 


could. It is the product 
of a process, not a plan. It came about through the 
American process of open, strenuous competition 
in the automotive and petroleum industries. It’s 
the kind of accomplishment which only such com- 
petition can produce . . . and let’s not forget it! 


art i yap 
y Ulta Pu: 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in coopera- 
tion with National Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, 
including illustration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 


The competitive system delivers the most to the greatest number of people 
44 
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Overground Pipeline Link Adds Gas 
Supply During Michigan Emergency 


AN EMERGENCY Overground connec- 

on between new pipe lines of the Mich- 
igan Gas Storage Company and Con- 
sumers Power Company was completed 
in December north of Pontiac, Mich., to 
help relieve threatened gas shortages 
there, in Mt. Clemens and neighboring 
areas. 

Five crews of men worked through 
snow and 76-year-record sub-zero tem- 
peratures to lay an emergency line sev- 
eral hundred feet over the frozen ground 
to connect Consumers new eight-inch 
distribution main to the unfinished 22- 
inch transmission line of the Michigan 
Gas Storage Company, which eventually 
will reach Mt. Clemens. 

Construction of the emergency con- 
nection was completed quickly by the 
crews, who used tarpaulins and blow 
torches to fight the cold. 

With pressuring and connection of 
the link, an addition of ten to fifteen 


million cubic feet of gas flowed into the 
north Pontiac area gas main. 

The emergency facilities relieved fur- 
ther shortages and allowed the company 
to improve distribution pressures at Mt. 
Clemens and Selfridge Field, thus mini- 
mizing possible gas pressure failures in 
the area during the cold wave. 

About 200 householders complained 
that their furnaces were not getting 
enough gas; the Air Force base at Sel- 
fridge Field was out of gas. Pontiac 
Motors, Philco and National Twist Drill 
and Tool Company was asked to stop 
using gas. Many other companies vol- 
unteered to curtail their use. Industrial 
service was stopped at 9 A.M. and was 
restored at 2:30 P.M. of the same day. 

Michigan Storage Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Consumers, sent three crews 
to help a Consumers’ crew and a crew 
from the Mahoney Construction Com- 
pany. About 30 men were on the job. 





Board and Officers Elected by 

Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men 

The 1952 Board of Directors of Penn- 
sylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association 
was elected at the annual business meet- 
ing held in Pittsburgh, January 10. C. E. 
Bennett, Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh; E. M. Borger, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh; 
A. W. Conover, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh; R. L. Ehrman, T. W. Phillips 
Gas & Oil Co., Butler; H. D. Freeland, 
Waynesburg; J. H. Isherwood, Alle- 
gany Gas Co., Port Allegany; J. J. Jacob, 
Jr., The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh; D. S. Keenan, Carnegie Natural 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh; John C. Peterson, 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh; H. H. Pigott, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh; and H. S. Rose, United Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Oil City. 

The Board then elected the following 
1952 officers: president: H. H. Pigott, 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh; 
vice president: R. L. Ehrman, T. W. 
Phillips Gas & Oil Co., Butler; secretary- 
treasurer: P. L. Kesel, Pittsburgh; ex- 
ecutive secretary: Mark Shields, 2619 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh. 


M-H Water Heater Controls 


A complete line of automatic con- 
trols for all types of gas water heaters 
has been announced by the appliance 
controls division of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. The 
thermostatic gas valves can be used with 
natural, manufactured or LP gas. Fea- 
tured in the new line is a water heater 
control that has AGA approval for use 
where safe lighting is mandatory. 
Another valve introduced is specifically 
designed for use as a concealed water 
heater control. It can be installed flush 
on the outer jacket of heaters having 
1%” insulation. 


February 1952, American Gas Journal 


College Courses Start for 
Gas Appliance Salesmen 


The first of a series of intensive busi- 
ness-training courses for gas-appliance 
salesmen starts this month at City Col- 
lege of New York. 

Outlines of the courses and plans to 
extend the training program to other 
cities have been worked out by repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Univer- 
sity Evening Colleges, the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, the 
American Gas Association, local util- 
ities and dealer associations. 

The City College courses, said Harold 
Massey, assistant managing director of 
GAMA, will serve as a proving ground 
for the methods, materials and proce- 
dures so that comparable courses can 
be made available all over the United 
States by other schools which are mem- 
bers of AUEC. 

Dr. Robert A. Love, director of the 
Evening and Extension Division of City 
College, and chairman of AUEC’s com- 
mittee On cooperation with business, 
said that many members of the associa- 
tion already have indicated their willing- 
ness to give follow-up courses after the 
pilot program at City College has been 
completed. He said the association’s ex- 
perience with hundreds of trade asso- 
ciations and businesses has proved the 
effectiveness of intensive business train- 
ing courses given by colleges. 

The basic selling courses consist of 
eight three-hour sessions—one evening 
a week for eight weeks. Two sections are 
planned for the pilot program. One sec- 
tion will meet in Brooklyn on Monday 
evenings and a second in Newark, N. J., 
on Tuesday evenings. 

Enrollment is limited to gas-appli- 
ance salesmen and dealers. Tuition fee 
for the eight-session course is $27.00. 
Enrollment will be restricted to thirty 
members for each of the two sections. 
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— Dust Removal 
ALL” 

— Liquid Phase Gum 
AD Rag 


— Joint Sealing 


ALL” 

— Dust Laying 
“FOGALL H” 

— Hot Fogging 
“FOGALL C” 

— Cold Fogging 
“IRON HYDROXIDE” 


— Purification 


Discuss your problems 


with our engineers 


* 


GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





Curbs and Costs Cut Servel Profit 


Higher operating costs and reduced 
public buying due to government restric- 
tions on installment sales resulted in a 
loss of $988,766 to Servel, Inc., in the 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1951, 
Louis Ruthenburg, chairman, and W. 
Paul Jones, president, told stockholders 
in the annual report. The company had 
a net profit of $2,732,381 in the 1950 
fiscal year. 

The reduction in public buying started 
in May of last year, at a time when 
household refrigerators normally show 
a seasonal rise, and continued for the 
remainder of the year, company officials 
explained. 

Three divisions of the company 
showed a profit, according to the report. 
Sales of the international division were 
up 28 per cent over a year ago, a profit 
was turned in by the all-year air con- 
ditioning division, and a small profit 
was shown by the water heater division. 
The household refrigerator and the com- 
mercial electric refrigeration divisions 
showed losses. 

Servel now has substantial contracts 
for defense work. Their huge new plant 
for the manufacture of Republic F-84 
Thunderjet fighter plane wings started 
operating in December. Production of 
large caliber steel cartridge cases for 
U.S. Army Ordnance began in Decem- 
ber. 

“When production volume reaches 
the maximum scheduled rate, the total 
volume of civilian and defense sales 
should reach a level higher than the 
company’s combined sales at any pre- 
vious time,” the report said. That rate 
is expected by the Summer of 1952. 


Phillips has Canadian Gas Well 


Phillips Petroleum Company and as- 
sociates are completing a 46 million 
cubic feet gas well in the Kindersley 
area of West Central Saskatchewan 
Province, Canada. Nearly a _ million 
acres are held in this area by Phillips 
and associates. The new gas strike was 
made through perforations in the Viking 
Sand near the base of the Upper Cre- 
taceous at a depth of 2347'-58’. This 
well previously flowed at a rate of 8 
million cubic feet of gas per day on a 
drill stem test 2314’-46' which is above 
the perforated interval. The first gas 
well in the immediate area was recently 
completed for 18 million feet from Vik- 
ing Sand perforations 2364'-77'. The 
third well in this area, nearby, is now 
drilling. 


Blaw-Knox to Build Drying Plant 


Chemical Plants division of Blaw- 
Knox Company has received a contract 
from the New York State Natural Gas 
Corporation for the design and procure- 
ment of a gas dehydration plant, to be 
erected in Clinton County near Renovo, 
Pa. The plant will utilize diethylene gly- 
col to remove water vapor from 60 mil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas per day 
piped from the Leidy Field. 
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Szekely Elected ASHVE Pres. 


Ernest Szekely, president of the Bay- 
ley Blower Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been elected 1952 president of The 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers. Other officers elected 
were: first vice president, Reg F. Tay- 
lor, consulting engineer of Houston, 
Tex.; second vice president, L. N. 
Hunter, vice president of research, Na- 
tional Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa.; 
treasurer, J. Donald Kroeker, consulting 
engineer, Portland, Ore. 


Washington Gas Light Gets Award 


Washington Gas Light Co., Washine- 
ton, D. C., was awarded a Certificate of 
Management Excellence for the year 
1951 by the American Institute of Mar 
agement. This is the second time the 
company has been cited by the Institut: 

“It is heartening to note,” the Insti- 
tute president said, “that seventy more 
firms are receiving awards this yea: 
[total, 298] than did a year ago... 
companies are tightening . . . their 
methods. .. .” 





W. R. Briggs 


W. R. Briggs, Southwest Texas divi- 
sion manager for United Gas Corpora- 
tion, whose 37 years in the gas business 
go back to the days of gas lights and 
coin-operated meters, died unexpectedly 
at his home in New Braunfels, Tex., on 
January 12, at the age of 60. 

He was born and educated in South 
Carolina and came to Texas in 1914 
to take a job as a helper with the old 
Beaumont Gas Light Company. Among 
the jobs he held as he moved up in the 


business were two that are now long- 
extinct, arc light trimmer and collector 
of quarters from coin meters. 

After a series of promotions, he was 
appointed sales manager in Beaumont 
in 1930 and a few years later became 
manager at Kenedy. From this latter as- 
signment he was transferred to New 
Braunfels as district manager. 

In 1949, when he completed 35 years 
service with United Gas and predecessor 
companies, he was honored as a pioneer 
who had contributed much to the gas 
business. 








Electronic Billing 


(Continued from page 15) 





Collection of Delinquent Accounts 

Ten zone collection clerks are re- 
sponsible for the collection of delinquent 
accounts in the ten zones of the com- 
pany’s service area. Every day, they ex- 
amine the billing cards for a single 
group of accounts and separate the cards 
which indicate the need for collection 
action. 

The selected cards are returned to the 
tabulating division where they are 
merged with customers’ history cards to 
determine the appropriate collection no- 
tice that is to be prepared, in accordance 
with the individual customer’s credit 
classification. 

All billing amounts due are itemized 
on the collection notices, as they were 
shown on the customers’ bills, and the 
notices are prepared in triplicate for 


; 


Card sorting on this machine, at high 
speeds, is first step in making any of the 
infinite number of accounting analysis. 


possible subsequent use in street collec- 
tion calls and for office follow-up. 

The relative effectiveness of collection 
activities in each zone can be measured 
at the time each control group is bal- 
anced, through a delinquent register 
prepared for the collection division and 
arranged by age of account. 

Other collateral functions that are 
performed with customers’ punched 
cards include preparation of meter 
change order, heating service budget 
billing, special and final billing and spe- 
cial analysis that may be required by 
management. 

Our application of tabulating methods 
is believed to be the most efficient for 
our company. At the same time, having 
completely converted our billing and ac- 
counting procedure to punched cards, 
we are in the excellent position of being 
able to apply further advances in busi- 
ness machine-electronics as they become 
available and appear to have advantages 
for us. 


This machine, one of three at PGW, in- 
cludes names, addresses, current and 
delinquent amounts on customers’ bills. 


American Gas Journal, February 1952 
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Classified 


GAS OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 


GRADUATE ENGINEER with broad ex- 
perience in Natural Gas transmission 
and distribution. Company in Ontario, 
Canada, has natural gas production and 
distribution to 75,000 meters over a 
wide area divided into four districts, 
with substantial growth prospects. Posi- 
tion requires ability to direct all phases 





pervisors, to initiate training programs, 
handle employee relations, make special 
studies relating to new transmission and 
distribution lines, gas utilization, etc. 
This is one of top executive positions in 
the company and should be attractive 
to a man about 40 years of age, of 
good character, and looking for an op- 
portunity to justify an assured future. 
Applications will be treated as con- 
fidential in first instance and should give 
fullest particulars of technical qualifica- 
tions, experience in previous positions, 
usual personal particulars as to age, 
etc., and approximate salary expected. 
References will be required later. Apply 
Box 242, c/o American Gas Journal Inc., 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Servel Names Distributors in 
Buffalo and Spokane 


Cladco Distributors, Inc., Buffalo, has 
been appointed distributor for Servel re- 
frigerators and water heaters in western 
New York. 

Buffalo headquarters of Cladco Dis- 
tributors are at 68 East Utica Street. 
They cover Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Erie, Genesee, Niagara and Wyoming 
counties. Carlton G. Luhman is presi- 
dent, general and sales manager. 

The Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., 
Spokane, Wash., has been appointed to 
distribute Servel refrigerators in the 
eastern Washington and the “panhandle” 
of Idaho. Officers of the Spokane com- 
pany include G. O. Rogers, president; 
A. B. Rogers, vice-president, and W. L. 
Barnes, appliance sales manager. 





of operations through experienced su- 





LP-GAS EQUIPMENT & CONTRACTING 


More than 70 Peacock Plants prove . 


There’s No Substitute For Experience” 


PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 

















TDRaME & TOES END 


= PROPANE 
PLANTS 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION (0 33 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


11 WEST 42ND ST 














COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chombers Street 





New York 7, N.Y. 














SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





BLUE GAS PLANTS 

WATER GAS MACHINES 
WASHER COOLERS 
CHARGING MACHINES 
GAS PURIFIERS 
CONDENSERS 

WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
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Investigate! 


NORWALK 
SUPERIOR SERVICE 
REGULATION 
























Leading utilities throughout the country are specifying Nor- 
walk lever connected service regulators, either spring or weight 
loaded. 


Send for bulletin 7500M. Why not also send us your specifica- 
tions or tell us your problem? Our products can assure you 
accurate, trouble-free regulation for years to come. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Norwalk-Connelly 
Regulators since 1878 













LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS 
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Contracting Consulting gp thtists 


H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES 
Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-2800 















CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Inc. 
Gas Conversion Specialists 
Conversion without Confusion 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 


February 


AGA GREAT LAKES PERSONNEI 
CONFERENCE, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

PCGA SALES-ADVERTISING SEC- 
TION, DOMESTIC SALES CONFER- 
ENCE, Los Angeles, Cal. 

NEGA INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 
Hampshire House, Boston, Mass. 


March 


ASTM, SPRING MEETING, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, O. 

PCGA SALES-ADVERTISING SEC- 
TION, DOMESTIC SALES CONFER- 
ENCE, San Francisco, Cal. 
SECTION, 
SERVICES CONFERENCE, Fresno, 
Cal. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COR- 
ROSION ENGINEERS, Galveston, 
Tex. 

ASME SPRING MEETING, Seattle, 
Wash. 

OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIA- 
TION, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

NEGA, ANNUAL MEETING, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

April 2 Mip-West Gas Asso- 
CIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 
PCGA TECHNICAL SECTION, 
TRANSMISSION CONFERENCE, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAs ASSOCIA- 
TION, FLORIDA LPG ASSOCIATION, 
JOINT MEETING, Soreno Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
MARYLAND UTILITIES ASSOCIA- 
TION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
EASTERN NATURAL GAS REGIONAL 
SALES CONFERENCE, RESIDEN- 
TIAL SECTION, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE, ELEC- 
TRIC-Gas ACCOUNTANTS, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 
AGA DIsTRIBUTION, MoToR VE- 
HICLES AND CORROSION CONFER- 
ENCE, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHWESTERN GAS MEASURE- 
MENT SHORT CourRsE, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
PCGA TECHNICAL’ SECTION, 
CUSTOMERS SERVICE, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
AGA SALES CONFERENCE, IN- 
DUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL, Nether- 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 
PCGA ACCOUNTING SECTION, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
MID-WEST REGIONAL GAs SALES 
CONFERENCE, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NEw ENGLAND HOTEL-RESTAU- 
RANT EXPOSITION, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION, AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, Galveston, 
Tex. 


May 
AMERICAN FFOUNDRYMEN’S So- 
CIETY ExPosITION, Atlantic City, 
m. J. 
AGA COMMERCIAL GAs SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL RESTAURANT EXPOSI- 
TION, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
AGA NATURAL GAs DEPART- 
MENT, SPRING MEETING, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION, 
Wernersville, Pa. 
GAMA ANNUAL MEETING, The 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Col. 
AGA PRODUCTION-CHEMICAL 
CONFERENCE, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 
PCGA COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL 
SALES CONFERENCE, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


June 


AGA _ RESEARCH-UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 

CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Quebec City, 
Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR STANDARDIZATION, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION As- 
SOCIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

PCGA COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL 
SALES CONFERENCE, Portland, 
Ore. 

AGA RATE COMMITTEE, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
INTERNATIONAL GAS CONFER- 
ENCE, Brussels, Belgium. 
MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, The Grand Ho- 
tel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
ASTM, ANNUAL MEETING, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York. 


July 


NATIONAL HOME APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS EXHIBITS, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

AGA TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
GrouP, DOMESTIC WATER HEAT- 
ING RESEARCH, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 

AGA TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
Group, GENERAL UTILIZATION 
RESEARCH, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, O. 
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10 AGA TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
Group, HEATING-AIR CONDI- 
TIONING RESEARCH, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, O. 

NEGA Home SERVICE GROUP, 
Boston Gas Company Audito- 
rium. 

NEGA INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 
Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 


September 


PCGA, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

ASA 3p NATIONAL STANDARDIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE, Museum of 
Science and Industry, Chicago, 
Ill. 

New JERSEY Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N.J. 


October 


PACIFIC COAST RESTAURANT CON- 
VENTION-EXPOSITION, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION EXPOSITION, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

AGA ANNUAL CONVENTION, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


November 


API, ANNUAL MEETING, Chicago, 
Til. 
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installations 
in the 3 years 
P4111 4 -welalineteltieritolel 


Operates at pressures up to 20” of 
water. Gas tightness and imperme- 
ability of Wiggins dry seal proved in 15 
years’ service under actual operating 
conditions. Ask about converting your 
present gasholders to Wiggins principle. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN WG-22 
OR REFER TO BUILDER'S COMMITTEE REPORT 
(May, 1951), AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 








no doubt about it. . . simplified Wiggins design is a better 
way to store industrial and chemical process gases 




















it's the only 

gasholder 

that uses 
WATER 
TAR 
GREASE 


it's the only 
gasholder with 

AN ABSOLUTELY 
DRY, FRICTIONLESS 
SEAL 


it's the only 

gasholder 

that assures 
WEATHER WORRIES 
OPERATING COSTS 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Converted from old style! 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Transportation Corporation 


General Sales Office: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 90, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Buflalo © Clevelond © Dallas © Houston © Los Angeles 
New. Orleons © New York © Pittsburgh © Son Francisc . 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOG NO. 21 


. Initial cost lower. 

. Requires no additional piping. 

. New sets — simple and functional. 

. Completely interchangeable with presently 
installed hard-case meters. 

5. Can be set in less time — only one unit to 

install. 
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6. Saves spac> and weight in storage, trans- 
portation and installation. 


7. Saves in maintenance costs — remove only 
four screws to dismantle regulator unit. 


8. Is available with internal relief valve. 
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